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THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER. 
——_»—__—_ 
BY MARIETTA HOLLY, 

—_—_»———. 

The spare-room windows wide were raised, 

And you could look that summer day 

On pastures green and sunny hills, 

And low rills wandering away, 

More neat the square front yard was sweet 


With rose and caraway. 


Upon a conch drawn near the light 
The deacon's only daughter lay, 
Bending upou the distant hills 

Her eyes of dark and thoughtful grey, 
The blue veins on her forehead shone, 


*Tivas wasted so away. 


She moved, and from her slender hand 
Fell off her mother’s wedding ring ; 
She smiled into her father’s face : 

‘So drops from me each earthly thing. 
My hands are free to hold the flowers 


Of the eternal spring.” 


No sweeter voice in all the choir 

Praised God in innocence and truth ; 
The deacon in his straight-backed pew 
Had dreams of her he lost in youth, 

And thought of fair-faced Hebrew maids, 
Of Racnet, and of Rurn. 


But she had faded--day by day 

Growing more mild and pure and sweet, 
AS nearer to her ear there came 

A distant sea’s mysterious beat, 

‘Till now this summer afternoon 

The waters touched her fect. 


Upon the painted porch without 

aha women stood and whispered low— 
they thought ‘she'd go ont with the day ;”’ 
They said the deacon’s wife went 8o,”’ 
And then they gently pitied him— 


“Tt was a dreadful blow.” 


But she was good, she wus prepared ; 

She would be better off than here; 

And then they thought ’twas strange that he, 
Her father, had not shed a tear; 

And then they talked of news, and all 

The promise of the year. 


Her father sat beside the bed, 
Holding her cold hands tenderly, 
And to the everlasting hills . 
He mutely tarned his eyes away— 
My God, my shelter, and my rock, 


Ob, shadow me to-day !”” 


He knew not when she crossed the stream 
And passed into the land unseen, 

So gently did she go from him, 

Unto its pastures still and green ; 

Unto the land of pure delight, 

And Jordan rolled between. 


Then knelt he down beside his dead, 


His white locks lit 


With suuset's flame— 


My God, ob! leave me not alone 
But blessed be thy holy name !"” 
The golden gates were lifted up 
The king of glory came, ‘ 





“THE EARTHLY HOUS®.” 

. —_—>—__ 
The invisible orces of natuwie are so productive 
that no one can carry on his own daily life in sym- 
pathy with the great globe on which he dwells un- 
less he keeps himself informed of what is going on 
in the invisibilities of nature. All that men usually 
look for is that which bodies itself tothe sight. Is 
the day cloudy or clear? Is it warm orcold? Wet 
or dry? For business purposes these are important 
enough. But, for ourselves, we always long to know 
what is going on out of sight; what is preparing in 
the alembic above; what that supreme energy, the 
sun, is doing in the way of electricity. A barom- 
eter, a thermometer, a hygrometer, are so many 
kinds of spectacles for our eyes. Thus one knows 
how much moisture fills the atmosphere—what the 
pressure of it is—what heat is pouring through 
the air. Hesoon keeps his reckoning not by that 
which is apparent to his unaided senses, but by that 
which his glasses reveal. The late development of 
the science of meteorology has opened a new heaven, 
if not a new earth. And that vast invisible abyss 
above us is no longer mysterious, Heat that played 
so great a part in the geologic ages, in the upheaval 
or depressions of the earth's crust, is still at work 
in an unseen way, in making mountains and valleys 
in the air. The barometer reveals that storms are 
but zrial cataracts plunging down into atmospheric 
valleys. In that great hemisphere above, one’s im- 
agination sees an endless fluctuation. Seldom is the 
morning like the noon, or noon like the night in 
their dynamic state. 

Seasons, too, have each their peculiarities. That 
which takes place in the hidden realm above reports 
itself on the visible face of things below. And so 
we have late seasons, changeable seasons, dry seasons, 
with productiveness, or barrenness, as the case may be. 

Although in the temperate zones there is a certain 
uniformity from -year to year, yet no two years are 
alike, as they know who have a farm or garden, ana 
who keep a journal noting down the first thaws, 
the earliest germs, the first flowers, the earliest bird, 
the times of planting various kinds of seed, the pe- 
riod at which shrubs and trees in succession come 
into blossom. By a continuous observance of these 
things one gains a closer intimacy with Nature and 
follows her footsteps in a larger induction. Weare 
not speaking now of that knowledge which one has 
in a kind of professional way, as a part of an edu- 
cation, but of the reduction of this knowledge to 
such a degree of familiarity that it becomes uncon- 
scious, and is carried along with us day and night, 
as if we never had learned it, but knew it from 
birth. The charm of this wider sympathy with the 
condition of the globe, and insight into the sight- 
less elements where so much is going on, safely, 
pulselessly, and yet omnipotently, is lost the mo- 
ment you make it an object of voluntary thought. 
There is another kind of pleasure belonging to con- 
scious voluntary knowledge, but it is not that of a 
genial, poetic sympathy’with nature, as if it were a 
great home and household of God, in which the 
economies of his life and of ours were quietly 
evolving. 

When, with this larger introspection of nature, one 
becomes, also, fully alive to the minor life on this 
globe, the small fry of unmarketable creatures, the 
insects, the burrowing worms, the mites and midges, 
he will find that his world has grown in diameter, 
and immeasurably in contents. 

The fullness of summer will never be suspected 
by one who has not come into such quiet relations 
with insect life as to notice habitually what is going 
on on the soil, among leaves, in the bark, in posts, 
rails and stumps, under stones, in the ledge, in the 
water and on it, life upon life, and life within life, 
until the air, the earth and the water seem to be but 
a multiform hive of living creatures! ‘These all 
wait upon Thee!” 

No man should mistake the natual history of the 
cabinet for that otf the field and air! One may 
collect specimens, dissect animals, and study com- 
parative anatomy without being in sympathy with 
that great round of nature in which this various 
and infinitesimal and inestimable life flourishes. 
We have no collections, and never had. We have 
|Jeft insects and animals to their own way and will. 
| But, as the filling up of the great scheme of lite, we 
have become sympathetically convgrsant with them, 
without benefit to them, but with great adyantage 
,to our own happiness, 








Our world grows larger every year. If its diam- 
eter was eight thousand miles in our childhood, it 
must be twenty times that by this time. 

It reaches far. beyond the surveyor’s chain and 
stake. No gauger can measure its contents. Man's 
dominion is small. Beyond his authority, almost 
beyond his recognition or thought, life swarms in 
endless gradations ! 

Man is born into a house of a thousand rooms. 
He lives in one or two, and leaves all the rest uno- 
pened, unenjoyed. *% 








REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
——— 
NO. II. 
a nn 
BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D. D. 
—— pj ———— 

There can be no doubt that the translators of our 
Biblein their rendering of episcopous in Acts xx., 28, by 
overseers instead of bishops, contrary to their unitorm 
practice in every other case, were influenced by dog- 
matic prejudice, by a desire to avoid the inference 
that there might be a plurality of bishops in a sin- 
gle church. This is shown by the fact that they do 
not indicate in the margin the propriety of a differ- 
ent translation, though CovEeRDALE’s Bible, which 
preceded theirs, has in this verse Dishop instead of 
overseer, thus making his translation self-consistent, 
wherea& theirs, as it now stands, is notoriously in- 
consistent with their own practice. 

There is another example of the same kind 
of dogmatic prejudice in John, x., 16. These 
two different Greek words of very diverse signifi- 
cations, aule and poimne, are translated by the 
same English word fold. It is the first of these 
words only that means fold, the other means flock— 
the one is the sheep-pen, the other is the sheep them- 
selves. As our translation stands, it implies that Christ 
recognizes but one external church organization for 
all his true disciples; correctly translated it implies 
that there may be different church organizations, 
and the members of each are equally members of 
Christ, different sheep-pens for different portions of 
the same flock. Let us read the verse as it ought 
to be translated to correspond with the Greek orig- 
inal. 

“And other sheep I have which are not of this 
FOLD [sheep-pen]; them also must I bring, and they 
shall hear my voice; and there shall be one FLOCK 
[not one sheep-pen] and one shepherd.” The matter 
is so plain that the translators must have seen it. 
Moreover, in this place TyNDALE has the right trans- 
lation—won flocke and won shepheerde. 

Sometimes the marginal translation in our Bible 
is altogether preferable to the one adopted in the 
text. This is strikingly true of the famous passage, 
I know that my Redeemer liveth, etc., in Job, xix, 25- 
27. 

Some parts of this sentence, as they stand in the 
English text, are wholly unintelligible, but the mar- 
ginal translation is very clear; as, for example, 
verse 26, margin: “ After I shall awake, though this 
body be destroyed, yet out of my fiesh shall I see 
God !” 

The original translation corresponds with that of 
the Vulgate and of LurHer: 

Vulgate-—I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
at the last day I shall arise from the earth; again 
shall I be clothed with my skin, and in my flesh shall 
[see God. Him I myself will see, and my eyes will 
behold, and not another.” 

LIuther.—But I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and he will hereafter awaken me out of the earth, 
and again shall I be covered with eny skin, and in 
my flesh shaN I see God. Him shall I see for myself, 
and my eyes shall behold him, and not another.” 

I do not here discuss the correctness of any of 
these translations, but will just now merely express 
the opinion that both LurHer and the Vulgate are 
substantially in accorgance with the original He- 
brew. In any revision of our translation this text 
ought at least to be made intelligible to English 
readers, 

Our translators have sometimes erred by not giv- 
ing a literal translation of the Hebrew in cases where 
(a literal rendering would be much more striking 
‘and emphatic than #he rendering which they have 
adopted. For example, in respect to the Decalogue, 
they often write the Zen Commandments where it is 





im Hebrew, Tue Ten Worps. Both phrases occur in 
| the Hebrew, and it would have been much better in 


both cases to adhere to the literal rendering. This 
is not trifling, for Mosks asserts that Taz Ten Worps 
differ from all the rest of the Pentateuch, because 
they were were written directly by the finger of God, 
and not by Mosgs as God's amanuensis, which was 
the case with the other portions of the Pentateuch. 
Let the reader carefully compare the following texts : 
Exodus—xvii., 14, 24; xii., 31; xviii, 32; xv., 16; 
xxxiv., 28. Deut.—iv., 13; v., 22; x., 1-5; ix., 10, 
11. Exodus—xx., 1-20. 

In these passages it is explicitly asserted that the 
Decalogue, The Ten Commandments, as we general- 
ly term it, but Taz Ten Worps, as it is generally 
in the Hebrew, differ from all the rest of the Mosaic 
Law, in that they were spoken with an audible voice, 
amid thunderings and lightnings and the sound of 
trumpets, in the hearing of all the people, by God 
himself, which was not the case in regard to any 
other portion of the law; that they were engraver 
by God himself on the two tables of stone, and not 
by Moszs as his amanuensis, as all other portions of 
the law were. 

Thus THe Ten Worps stand out by themselves, 
distinct from all the other words of the law, and the 
fact is very carefully noted in the original record ; 
but the impression of it is very much weakened to 
the English reader by the failure of our translators to 
give a literal rendering. Deut., x., 3, literally trans- 
lated, reads thus: “He wrote on the tables accord- 
ing to the first writing Taz TEN Worps, which the 
law spake unto you in the mount out of the midst 
of the fire.’ Compare Exodus, xxxi., 18: “Two 
tables of testimony, tables of stone, written with the 
finger of God; and Exodus, xvii. 14, “The Lord 
said to Moses, write this for a memorial in a book.” 
Moszs was himself to write the Pentateuch at the 
dictation of God, but not Taz Ten Worps. They 
were written directly by God himself without the 
intervention of an amanuensis, and they were so 
written twice over, and that is the only portion 
of the Bible that ever was so written. The myste- 
rious writing in Dan., v., 25, was, all admit, by the 
intervention of an angel. Tor TEN Worps are ill 
in their own nature of perpetual obligation; they 
do not belong exclusively to the Mosaic code, and 
an English translation, literally exact, would have 
done much to prevent the mistakemade by so many 
in regard to the perpetual obligation of the Sabbath, 
which, as to its essence, was established at the Crea- 
tion and will continue till the end of time. 

Our translators, also, in the New Testament fail 
to make the proper distinction between the two 
Greek verbs, gignomai and’eimi. John, viii., 58, cor- 
rectly translated, would read, “ Before Abraham be- 
gan to be, I am,” the first verb always referring to 
that which has a beginning. 





CAN UNITARIANS BE DEEMED CHEIS- 
TIANS? 
so 
BY AUSTIN ABBOTT. 
——— 


Some persons who do not understand the distinc- 


troubled upon this question. How can we, it is said, 
regard as brethren, or even with charitable good 
will, those who teach fundamental error? 


The Gospel teaches that nen may think and pro- 
fess aright, and yet be wrong, while some of those 
who err in thought and profession may be right in 
respect to the conditions of acceptance before God. 

Common sense makes this distinction plain in prac- 
tical affairs. 

Here is one, an honest, straightforward laboring 
man, who knows nothing about law, but never did 
an unlawful thing in his life. 

Not only he knows nothing about law, but we 
may suppose that he regards the Jaw as a system 
of chicanery and injustice. His conduct however is 
legal. ' 

His neighbor is a shrewd lawyer, understands 
law thoroughly, and declares that it is the perfec- 
tion of human reason. But we do not necessarily 
infer that the conduct of the latter is always in con- 
formity with the law. On the other hand, there is 
nothing inconsistent in supposing him to be engag- 
ed in cunningly violating the law, and assisting its 
violation, every day of his professional life. 

This is only an illustration of the general princi- 
ple that there is no absolutely necessary coincidence 





between thinking right on a subject and being right 


tion between thinking right and being right, are ' 
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upon it. It is a common remark that man’s ideas 
may be right and his conduct wrong; but if we 
would exercise the charity taught by Christ, we need 
to recognize what is equally true, that aman may be 
right, and yet his ideas maybe wrong. 

If the tests of opinion which some ecclesiastic au- 
thorities would apply, had been applied by Christ, 
he would have excommunicated his disciples. 

Faith is a,fact, not a form of words, nor a logical 
system. Men whose life and conduct are the genu- 
ine fruits of the Spirit, are not, so far as the futureis 
revealed to us, to be rejected by Christ the Judge, 
merely because their words here ignore him. 

Are then all ideas alike, and does it follow that 
the preaching of “Liberal” Christianity is the preach- 
ing of Christianity? Not at all. When we wish a 
teacher, we must have one whose ideas as well as life 
are right. My law abiding neighbor, howevercor- 
dially I approve him as a citizen, will not make a 
decent professor in the law-school, with his notions 
on the iniquity of jurisprudence. We will not have 
such a man for a teacher. 

A free religionist may one day stand before Christ 
and say with surprise “ When saw we Thee?” and 
yet be received with welcome, but he is nevertheless 
a noxious teacher. The system of ideas which unfits 
him for appreciating and teaching religion is not to 
be the matter he is to be judged by. There is rea- 
son to believe, and there is joy in hoping, that there 
are those who are children of God and wiil be sayv- 
ed through Christ, though they do not know it and 
will not acknowledge it now. 

We know that vegetation cannot exist without 
sunlight; but if the woodbine on the north side of 
the house, or the sprouting vine of the potato in 
the cellar, should say, “I do not acknowledge the 
sun, I never saw him, and he never shone on me,” 
we should not conclude that there was no life there; 
one would reply, “ My dear, ignorant woodbine, he 
has shone on you, indirectly and by reflected rays 
that you do not recognize, and I know it because I 
see that you are his handiwork. You would grow 
better if you could get out here in the full shining 
where the light is unmistakable, but even on your 
north side of the wall, where you think you owe 
nothing to the sun, your life,—if you have life,— 
comes from the sun, as well as mine, and all your 
denying it makes no difference.” 

Every green leaf belongs to the sun,—every pale 
shoot, every blind white sprout yet buried and grop- 

ing, ignorant, beneath the surface. 

And every movement of Human Life toward the 
Divine Spirit of Truth and Goodwill, if it be the 
genuine contrition, trust and obedience which God 
has awakened among men through His coming in 
Christ, belongs to Him, and however obscured it be 
by error and ignorance, or dishonored by contradic- 
tions and unconsciousness of obligation, He has 
promised that He will cherish and effectuate it, and 
will claim it before us all at last. 

We may, therefore, while we oppose the teachings 
of error, recognize with hearty sympathy, and with- 
out misgivings of conscience, the life and fruits of 

the Spirit wherever we see them among men, 


DEACON BLUE. 
> 

Do you know him? I think so, for he is in every 
congregation—a serious, ignorant man, whom Prov- 
idence, for some inexplicable reason, allowed to be 
born twenty years after his appointed time; pers 
haps to serve the same purpose that bile does in 
the physical system, but not having discovered the 
proper acids with which to moderate him, many of 
our churches sink into a bilious sluggishness or are 
constantly convulsed by efforts to relieve themselves 
of the spiritual clog. 

He is perpetually pitched on a minor key, which 
Mr. T. K. BrEcHER says is the key of all nature, 
but no amount of grace seems able to tone him up 
to a harmonious major. 

The Ebal and Gerizim of his faculties is a curious 
one—large self-esteem, small benevolence, large sys- 
tem and order, small power of adaptation, large 
conscientiousness, small reasoning powers, large 
reverence, small mirth, tune and color. 

He should have come over in the Mayflower, 
lived toa good old age and died on some sterile 
mountain of New England. He is the grey stone 
of which foundations are made, and would have 
thoroughly fulfilled his uses. 

The nave is being built now, and having no con- 
ception of arches, mosaics or carved pillars, he frets 
at the spiritual house of to-day because it is not all 
cellar. 

Even in his youthful, unregenerate days, he never 
felt a rebellious longing to play, or even walk in the 
front yard on Sunday, but considered it a privilege 
to read the laws of Mosgs and Fox’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs, the only illustrated volume in his early libra- 
ry. 

Ido not object to plain Mr. Buur. He is com- 
paratively harmless, only ou€ of his place, like a 
plant or a bird of former periods. But when he is 
promoted to authority, as he generally is; when he 
stands in the gateway of the Lord’s garden, his lu- 
subrious face and drawn-down mouth make him a 
Scarecrow to drive the children, who need air and 


sunlight, back to Vanity and worldliness. 
i, What a thorn 











he is in your side, dear, warm- 


hearted Pastor, for he hasopposed every reform you 
have introduced for the past five years; and how you’ 
school yourself to propriety, knowing that he looks 
upon the mirthful jets that will sometimes spring 
from the depths of your thorough humanity, as 
poison streams from the waters of Satan. 

And you, young convert, one in particular, do 
you remember that day before the session, after 
each had inspired you by encouraging words to trust | 
Christ more, Deacon BLuk looked up solemnly and 
said, “ Ex1zaBetH, do you think you can give up 
all innocent amusements ?” 

Your temptations had never come from the direc- 
tion of frivolity, but you were annoyed for weeks 
after, because you meekly and falsely answered, 
“Yes,” in spite of the ludicrous paradox. 

And you, my generous, bright friend, upon the 
spirits of whose companions Mrs, BLuE’s prolong- 
ed presence at an evening gathering lay like lead, I 
half forgave your wickedness as you casually re- 
marked, “ Whose children are those crying down 
the street?” knowing that Mrs. B.’s motherly in- 
stincts would drive her from her self-imposed guar- 
dianship ; for it is true (begging Hoop’s pardon), 

‘We sin impart 


By want of heart 
As well as by want of thought. 


The worldly member, and the blue member—the 
young man turning away sorrowfully, for he was 
very rich, the Pharisee, dried up by ignorance and 
monotony, these two extremes between which all 
are in danger of oscillating, may we escape them 
both, and find that healthy, pure, sweet medium in 
which only we can grow symmetrically unto perfect 
menand women ! PERRY. 








PAPER MONEY AND LEGAL TENDERS. 
SE EaEEiia cite ; 

The invention of paper credit by the Jews took 
place as early as the year 1160, though in China the 
system has prevailed for an untold period, where 
private bankers have issued bank notes representing 
copper cash or taels of silver. Bills with this peo- 
ple range from four hundred to several hundred 
thousand cash, or from one to several thousand éuels, 

Chinese bankers, after redeeming their notes, some- 
times cancel them by a large circular stroke on the 
face, over the denomination,:made two or three 
inches from the bottom and near the right-hand 
margin. The face has several stamps in blue or red 
ink, and a printed sentence outside the right-hand 
margin cut through lengthwise—all to make coun- 
terfeiting difficult, and to aid in detecting counter- 
feits, The part cut off is kept in the bank for refer- 
ence, ifneeded. In Japan, a paper currency is also 
used, 

It is a little remarkable that paper money has been 
used to so great an extent, from the remote period 
named until our own time, when its utility, as a 
circulating medium, is acknowledged by the extent 
to which it is used; when a fabric of more durable 
texture would naturally be regarded as preferable. 
Yet paper when representing coin lasts a great 
while, and not unfrequently the Bank of England 
receives a note of extraordinary age. It is said that 
the Bank of Bengal, in India, was recently called 
upon to pay several thousand pounds of notes so 
old that none of the present generation remember- 
ed the pattern. 

It is worthy of remark that gems and precious 
stones have never taken the place of money. All 
civilized countries have gold as the standard money 
value, and all other circulating medium is but rep- 
resentative of the great standard. 

Probably the neatest paper money in the world is 
that of Greece, which is manufactured by American 
engravers and workmen. The old bank currency of 
this country is often very elegant. The worst and 
most wretched paper money in the world is the five- 
kreutzer note of Austria, printed on a soft, thick, 
grayish paper, which has a faculty of washing and 
rubbing away like ordinary blotting paper. 

The Bank of England has a department for regis- 
tering and preserving its cancelled notes, which covers 
an immense area in its vaults. Here are vast cata- 
combs filled with wooden racks, which contain six- 
teen thousand deal boxes, about one foot in height 
and breadth, and eighteen inches in length. These 
contain carefully packed bundles of assorted notes, 
and, outside, bear a mark or figure indicating the 
date of the contents. 

These notes are kept for seven years, and so com- 
plete is the arrangement that any single note, the 
date and number of which may be known, can be 
produced in five minutes by the person in charge of 
the department. The nominal value of these buried 
notes at the present time exceeds £3,000,000,000— 
the actual number of notes being about one thous- 
and millions. 

Strange and curious instances of longevity of some 
of these flimsy bank notes are continually occurring, 
and their history, if one could trace them, would af- 
ford abundant material for romance. Not long since 
a £2 note—a kind of which a very small number. 
were printed at the commencement of the present 
century—presented itself to claim its long promised 
two sovereigns of gold. Some are worn to almost 
undistinguishable rags—the amount of the note has 
disappeared, but the date and signatures afford a 
clue to its identification in the bank ledgers. The 


land, is one of 1698. A £25 note, more than a cen- 
tury old, was presented a short time since, when it 
was calculated that the compound interest on its 
amount, supposing it to have been recoverable, 
would have been over £400, 

The first American colonists used pelting and 
wampum as substitutes for coin. “Massachusetts 
was the first of the colonies to use paper moncy, 
though South Carolina is named as the first State to 
issue a paper currency. In 1690, Massachusetts is- 
sued “ paper bills” to the amount of seven thousand 
pounds, to pay the soldiers engaged in the expedi- 
tion against the French in Canada. Twelve years 
after, Carolina issued paper money to pay the sol- 
diers. Three or four years later a paper money act 
was passed in the Island of Barbadoes. A little la- 
ter— in 1709—Connecticut and New York passed 
enactments creating bills of credit. 

The low state of the currency at this time in New 
York was thought to arise from the fact that most 
of the foreign trade of the country came through 


money and produce. In 1695, the difference be- 
tween New York and sterling money was about one- 
fifth ; in 1700, about one-quarter. 


(seven per cent.) was established in 1738. 


Milan, on the 9th of March, 1325, and runs, in the 
original, as follows: 


received here from Marco REno; at the time of ma- 
turity pay the same to my account, thanking you, 
may Christ protect you, in BourRoMEO DE BovuRo- 
MEI, of Milan, the 9th of March, 1325.” 


The largest “ piece of paper” ever discounted by 
was during the panic of May, 1866, when the whole 
City of London was rushing to the bank for relief. 
ment of the first deposit to the English Government, 


amount being six millions of dollars. 
H. K. W. W. 





THE EMPTY BARN. 
>. 
BY CHARLOTTE CORDNER. 

pa ; 
Creaking with laughter swings the old barn-door, 
At little winking seeds upon the floor, 
Dropped from four hungry barrels—in a row— 
Which gave their contents to make harvests grow. 
While empty stalls gap with a stupid stare 
At cobwebbed lofts, with loose straws dangling there, 
Bunches of sunlight dance upon the floor, 
About a little shoe, half-worn beside the door, 
While swaying idly from a dusty beam, 
Blown by the breeze, the children’s swing is seen. 





An empty barn, save in the eaves where lies 

In little bunchy nests, guarded by watchful eyes, 
Such lots of eggs, all speckled o’er with blue, 
O’er which the birdies, quite delighted, coo, 
Jealous of Sol, who curiously will peep 

Between the shingles, where they lie asleep, 
Wondering what warbles nestle in those shells, 
Or how they’re prisoned in such little cells. 


Autumn may pad its breast with fragrant store 
And peg close up the idly swinging door, 

While barrels grin once more with well-fed grace, 
Glad to have hoops to belt them round the waist, 
And from the fields the cattle indoors stray, 

With many a bleating moo and sighing neigh. 
Spite of the fatness o'er the stalls’ brown ribs, 
And clover blossoms packed within the cribs ; 
Yet when ’twas empty, with its laughinggoor 
And well-filled nests, I think I loved it more. 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
——__~>_—- 
MR, HARDCAP ON NOVELS, 
—__@——_———. 





My Dear Editor : 


Mr. Harpcap and [I fell into conversation last 
night, as we walked up together from the landing. 

“For my part,” said Mr. Harpcap, “I am sur- 
prised and somewhat disgusted to see such a fuss 
made over CHARLES Dickens by all the religious 
newspapers. I don’t wonder to see it in the other 
newspapers. I don’t expect no principle in them 
anyhow ; but we expect better things of our relig- 
ious newspapers than to be praising a novel-writer.” 

“You do not approve of novels, then, I judge, Mr. 
Hanrpcap ?” said I. 

“ Approve of novels !” said he, energetically. “If 
I had my way, the pestiferous things should never 
come near my house. I totally condemn them. I 
don’t see how any consistent Christian can suffer 
them. They’re a pack of lies, anyhow.” 

“Do you not think,” said I, “that we ought to 
discriminate; that there are different sorts of novels, 
and that we ought not to condemn the good with 
the bad ?” 

“T don’t believe in no kind of fiction, nohow,” 
said Mr. Harpcap, emphatically. “What we want 
is facts, Mr. Latcus—hard facts, That’s what I was 
brought up on when I was a boy, and that’s what I 
mean to bring my boys up on.” 

I thought of Mr. Graperinp, but said nothing. 
“ Yes,” said Mr. Harpcap, half soliloquizing, “he 
was nothing in the world but a novel writer, and 





oldest note in the | possession of the Bank of Eng- 


they bury him in Westminster Cathedral, as though 


Boston and other New England ports, drawing 


The present legal rate of interest in New York 


The oldest copy of a formal bill of exchange 
known to be in existence, at present, is one dated at 


“Pay for this first bill of exchange, on the 9th 
October, to Luca Goro, 45 livres ; they are for value 


the Bank of England, was a bill for £800,000. This 


Probably the largest check ever drawn at any one 
time was that of the Messrs. RorHscHiLp, in pay- 


as contractors for loans, several years since, the 


he were a saint; aid preach sermons about him and 
glorify him in our religious papers, § ALLIB ig 

to get a copy of his "works, and even wife abe azy 
read some of them, But-they’ll have to go it rs 
my house to do it, I tell ye. Why, they evel a 

make more to-do-if it was Bunyan or Mittox.” ; 

Beer Said T “Do you mean the author 
of Pilgrim’s Progress?” 

“Yes,” said he; “that 7s abook. Wh 
a hundred of yonr modern novels,” 

“How is that?” said I. “ Pilgrim's Progress, if 
I mistake not, is fiction.” , 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Harpcap, 
different thing. It isn’t a novel. 
That’s altogether different.” 

“What is the difference ?” said I, 

“ Oh, well,” said he, “that’s altogether different, 
I suppose it is fictitious; but then it’s alto 
different. It’s a allegory.” 

he Now I don’t approve,” continued Mr. Harpcar 
without explaining himself any further, “our mod. 
ern Sunday-school libraries, I have complained 
good deal, but it’s no use. Tom brings home astory 
book every Sunday. I can’t very well say he shan't 
take any books out of the library, and I don’t want 
to take him out of Sunday-school. But I don’t like 
these Sunday-school stories. They are nothing but 
little novels anyhow. And they’re all lies, ] don't 
believe in telling stories to teach children. If I haq 
my way, there wouldn’t be but one book in the j. 
brary. That would be the Bible.” 

“You could hardly leave in all the Bible,” said |. 
“You would have to cross out the parable of the 
Prodigal Son.” 

“The parable of the Prodigal Son!” exelaimed 
Mr. Harpcap, in astonishment. 

“Yes,” said I; “that is, if you did not allow any 
fiction in your Sunday reading.” 

“Oh,” said he, “that’s very different. That’snot 
fiction ; that’s a parable. That’s entirely different, 
Besides,” continued he, “I don’t know what right 
you have to assume that it is a story at all. I have 
no doubt that it istrue. Christ says distinctly that 
a man had two sons, and one came and asked him 
for his portion. He tells it all for a fact, and I think 
it very dishonoring to him to assume that it is not, 
I have no doubt that he knew just such a case.” 

‘“‘ And the same thing is true of the parable of the 
lost sheep, and the lost piece of money, and the 
sower, and the merchantman, and the pearl, and the 
unfaithful steward ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said he, “I have no doubt of it.” 

“Well,” said I, “that is at least a new view of 
Scripture teaching.” 

“T have no doubt it is the correct one,” said he, 
“T don’t believe there is any fiction in the Bible at 
all.” 

“Well,” said I, “when you get home you read 
JoTuHAm’s story of the trees, in the book of Judges; | 
think it’s about the ninth chapter.” 

“T will,” said he; “ but if it’s in the Bible I have 
no doubt it is true, no doubt whatever.” 

At this point our paths diverged, we bade each 
other good-night, and separated. 

Of all prejudices, this which includes all novels 
under one wholesale condemnation, seems to me to 
be almost the most absurd. Fiction is, despite Mr. 
Harpcap’s confident opinion, constantly employed 
in the Scriptures to affect the moral nature. The 
most potent teachings outside of Scripture have 
been those in which the truth has been clothed in 
the garb of fiction. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 
has preached to millions whom Bunyan’s sermous 
never could have reached. And yet people who 
never read a line of Bunyan, except his Pilgrim 
Progress, and hardly know that he ever wrote 
anything else, include in one sweeping condemna- 
tion all novels and all novel writers. 

There are two roads to the heart. One is a cit- 
cuitous one through the intellect. He that travels 
this road attempts to convince his auditor of the 
truth, and then expects him to yield at once alleg 
ance to it and follow it. And he is generally disap- 
pointed. Ministers prove to us what is right. We 
know already. What we want is a fresh impetus to 
do it. Parents elaborately explain to their children 
the right and wrong of certain courses. The chil 
dren knew all about it before. What they want 18 
not new knowledge, or new ideas, but a new Inspr 
ration. The other and direct way to the heart 1s 
through the sympathies. When aman’s sympathies 
are awakened for certain traits of character oF yen 
ses of conduct, he feels at once inclined to imitate 
them. When Jounny goes to the circus and sees 
the feats of horsemanship performed in the ring, he 
is filled with admiration for this cheap sort of bra- 
very, and, coming home, instantly sets to work to 
play circus. If he reads Martin Chuzelewit, he 
gets no new ideas about the evil of selfishness; but 
his heart is drawn out toward Mark Tapley and 
Tom Pinch, and he feels—not perceives, but /' oat 
the inherent glory of self-denial. The strongest _ 
all earthly influences is that which one living “ 

exerts, by the mere power of sympathy, over anct : 
er. The next strongest is that which an ee 
experience of an imaginary soul exerts over & - 
one. Miss Munocn’s Brave Ladyis worth, as a0 ” 

tidote to the “girl of the period,” a thousand oo 

ing satires or dull disquisitions. Uncle Tom's Cam ; 

was # more effectual anti-slavery document than 4”? 
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f SuMNER’S speeches ; and Oliver Twist a more 
; ccessful plea for poor-house reform than any offi- 
2 | report, however startling its statistics. 

“7 your child wants novels, get some for him. Only 
gee to it that their imagination portrays scenes to- 
ward which you would fain guide his feet, and their 
<ympathetic action enkindles in him noble and vir- 
{uous sentiments. You certainly cannot begin bet- 
ter than by getting the novels of CHARLES DICKENS. 

Yours truly, 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. Latcus. 





AUNT KATY. 
—»——- 
BY MRS, H, B. STOWE. 
—_—_—<={—_—_—- 

Do you want to take a ride? Our equipage is at 
your service—a farm wagon and a niule. Poor old 
Fly 1_-so called because she does not fly, but inclines 
to poke along in the most quiet meditation. 

Driving a mule is by no means a work of ease and 
elegant leisure. A mule’s contemplations are so 
deep, s0 far does he descend into his inner con- 
sciousness that you must beat till your arm aches 
pefore the thing appears to strike him—he rouses 
his attention, and it dimly occurs to him that you 
want him to go faster. But the way under the tall 
pine trees is pleasant, the sea breezes from the near 
Atlantic play through the long pine leaves with a 
rising and falling swell, like distant music, and tree 
flowers of various kinds over our heads and ground 
flowers under our feet, give us matters for pleasant 
observation when the mule relapses into a brown 
study. 

One tree, called tne sparkleberry, has a peculiar 
peauty. Imagine a tree ten feet in height, covered 
with pendent wreaths of lilies of the valley, amid 
polished, glossy green leaves. Many of these trees 
overshadow our way this bright April morning. 
We are going to call on Aunt Kary, one of the chief 
land-owners and tax-payers in our neighborhood. 

Aunt Katy is in her very nature a lady, though 
black as the tents of Kedar. Tall, supple, straight, 
she carries herself with an upright’ grace and vigor 
that reminds one of the waving of a thrifty tree 
Born aslave, neither her person, her body, or her 
soul as her own till the date of Lincoxn’s procla- 
mation. She has been made a mother of eleven chil- 
dren by her master, a white man, who up to the 
date of that act owned her, and his children by her, 
as his slaves. Had he wished ever so much to legal- 
ize his connection with the woman he chose to be 
the mother of his children, the then law of Florida 
would have refused to do it. 

Beyond the one great wrong of owning and hold- 
ing her as his slave, her master was what might 
be called kind. She was never maltreated in the 
sense of whipping or abuse; she was never scrimped 
for food and raiment, and the suffering that she felt 
in the deep, indignant sense of her position as a 


. Slave, was one that it never entered into his head to 


comprehend. 

Aunt Katy is a high-hearted woman, strong, 
warm, generous, just, with a kéen sense of right and 
wrong, and a magnanimity to forgive such as be- 
longs to the dark race morethan to ours. 

It is said that when the decree of emancipation 
was proclaimed the man who owned her and her 
children was much dejected, and said he was sure 
he did not see what he was to do now. 

“Laws, chile,” said Aunt Kary, “ don’t be skeer- 
ed. Ishall take care o’ ye, jisas I allers have.” And 
she did to the last. He had the justice to secure to 
her and her children the farm which they had al- 
ways cultivated before he died. 

Aunt Katy’s house is situated in a romantic spot 
on the banks of a broad blue river, a tributary of 
the St. John’s, She meets us at the door with her 
old fashioned courtesy,looking so neat and trim with 
her white turban on her head, that one can appreci- 
ate the words black yet comely. She takes us over 
her place and shows us her thrifty seedling orange 
trees just coming into bearing, her choice little gar- 
(len where she raises corn, potatoes, onions, cabba- 
Sts, lettuce. Itisone of Aunt Kary’s peculiari- 
ues always to want to give something. It is not 
“nough that we look at her garden ; she must find 
‘Sa head of lettuce, a cucumber, a sprig of thyme, 
eae. to give us pleasure. Every week she 
ta wi do our washing, and almost always brings 
; ‘ing—a bottle of milk, a basket of blackber- 
¢s, Which ripen here in April, or maybe a quail or 
tis woodland game. Close by the back door, set 
7 Ke aah with a double wall to it, is a little roof- 
ths 7 Page where Aunt Katy keeps her milk. 
Me non of constructing dairies is universal here 
ss ae a. It rejoices Aunt Kary’s heart to give 
an atumbler of milk out of this recess. Then 
pew et us to walk over her cornfield, her cane, 
ree ae = All these she works with her 
of the hi esides going out washing certain days 


Aunt Kary is a Christian, yet, alas, she cannot 


Tr 
a he Word of Life open to us all in our sor- 
book pen always and any day—is to her a sealed 


ne a at her time of life, she feels sorrowfully, 
Me sealed. Yet she is anxious, most anxious, 
ee ‘tchildren should have education, “I pay 
* dollars school tax,” she said to me, discussing 


fore 
tha 


some arrangements of the school that she thought 
bore hardly on the colored people, “and the school 
is in part mine.” I thought to myself of the ob- 
jections of those who, having made voters of all the 
colored men, exclude the voters of colored women. 
Why should not Aunt Kary, a freeholder and pos- 
sessor of real estate, and mother of a family of elev- 
en children in the County of Duval, have a right to 
vote in regard to the school fund and laws that re- 
late to the good of her sons and daughters, as well 
as Anrony and STEPHEN, who also hold farms and 
have families of children ? 

What should be the qualification of a voter? Is 
it intelligence? She is this day more intelligent 
and quite as strong and quite as able to discharge 
service for the State as any male land-owner in her 
neighborhood. 

As to moral qualifications the case is even strong- 
er. There is a good motherly judgment, a fine 
moral nature about many of these old colored wo- 
men that is a grade above the men of the same race. 
Of the two they are the more intelligent and fitted 
to vote intelligently, so far as our observation ex- 
tends. 

Their strong family and maternal feeling gives 
them an insight into what is good forthe family, 
and what is good for the family is good for the 
State. The State is only an accumulation of fami- 
lies, and mothers know and judge more wisely what 
is good for the families in certain respects than do 
the fathers. They understand children better, and 
could give a better opinion on laws that bear on the 
training of children. 

Now that the Suffrage law has admitted the coarser 
mass of manhood, why should it not admit also that 
better part of man, refined by the love and disci- 
plined by the sorrows of motherhood? I would 
rather have the votes of the dark-browed mothers 
of Florida than those of the men. 








TWO BY TWO. 
; aditeiiitiianiadia 
BY PROF. R. E. THOMPSON. 
——_@——_——. 

He who “knew what was in man” seems to have 
wonderfully evinced his possession of that knowl- 
edge in the selection of the little group of per- 
sonal friends and co-laborers whom he called His 
Apostles, and to whom He entrusted the organiza- 
tion and perpetuation of His Church. Never have 
twelve men been selected embracing so large a vari- 
ety of character, or exhibiting so little of sameness. 
As they speak and act in the Gospel history we rec- 
ognize the propriety of their words and doings. 
Every man’s acts reflect a character and are “in 
character.” PETER’s words are not JoHn’s, though 
both are fervid and zealous ; Tuomas never speaks as 
Puitir does, though both are slow; MartHEw and 
BARTHOLOMEW never do the same things, though a 
superficial observer might have mistaken a super- 
ficial resemblance in them for a real one. 

The general fact is still more notable when we 
look at them in relation, not to each other, but to 
the mass of men. Every broad type of human 
character seems to have had its representative in 
some one of the chosen twelve. Every Christian 
disciple can be sure that his questions were asked 
and his difficulties suggested to the Master, and that 
besides gracious answers and explanations not trans- 
mitted to us, the general instructions that have been 
recorded were meant to meet the case of men just 
like himself. 

There is something especially noteworthy and 
full of practical instruction in the way that our 
Master grouped these first disciples. Manx tell us 
that He sent them out “two by two.” MatTTHEew 
(as Dr. RoBErTson, of Glasgow, points out) tells 
who the twos were, and thus shows that they were 
arranged in their mission on the principle, not of 
resemblance, but of unlikeness. 

I. Simon Peter and his brother Andrew. Sion is 
the forward and incautious, rash Apostle, carrying 
a tongue sharper than the sword that he used to 
such ill purpose in the garden when his Master was 
arrested. He is always free of speech, and as em- 
phatic as free—whether it be in triumphing on Ta- 
ber, or rebuking his Master, or swearing unlimited 
allegiance to Him, or denying the Lord with oaths 
and curses, or in passionate professions of love by 
the shore of Gennesaret after the Resurrection. He 
is the type of ultraism in its impatient eagerness 
and rashness. Not a safe man for a@ disciple, one 
would say, but the Master had need of him, and his 
hot and outspoken fervor did gallant service when 
under the guidance of God’s Spirit. The Master 
had need of him, but he sends with him 

Andrew, his brother—the chosen patron of “the 
cannie Scot.” He was the most cautious of all the 
Apostles. He stands out as such in everything re- 
corded of him inthe Gospel. Of all the disciples, 
it is he that knows that “there is a lad here that 
hath five barley loaves and three small fishes, but,” 
headdsin his Scotch way, “ but what are these among 
so many?” (How different the spirit of PeTER’s 
“Bid me come to thee upon the sea,”) When the 
three confidential disciples go with ANDREW, and 

doubtless at his suggestion, to ask as to the signs of 
the fulfillment of Christ’s prophecy against the tem- 





ple, they goprivately, Only whenAnDREW is one of 
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them does this secrecy appear. Then when Pamir 
is in a doubt what to do with the Greeks who 
“would see Jesus,” “he cometh and telleth An- 
DREW,” the prudent disciple, who will tell him all. 

So the two brothers of such contrary dispositions 
are sent together. They can best serve the Master 
thus. The rashness of the radical temperament 
and the caution of the conservative are equally need- 
edin the kingdom. 

Il. James and John hisbrother. Weshould rather 
have put it “Joun and James his brother,” but 
MATTHEW writes with reason, and the Church has 
never altered the order, although she knows so much 
more of JoHN than of James. JameEsis called “the 
great”—to distinguish him from the other JAMES 
who is called “ the less,”—not because he was a big- 
ger or a more eminent man than the other, but be- 
cause he was older. The older James must have 
been well on in years,then, when the Master called him. 
Herop Acrippa, the Pharisee king, found him and 
PETER standing at the head ofthe Church in Jerusa- 
lem, when he slew him and threw PETER into prison, 
while JoHN passed unnoticed. The reason of the 
greater prominence of James in Matthew, and 
the Acts, arises, it seems, from the disparity of their 
ages. JOHN must have been astripling when he and 
“the older James” received the title of Boanerges, 
when their mother Satome sought for them the 
place of honor in the kingdom, and when they 
were rebuked by the Master for wishing her to call 
down fire from heaven upon the inhospitable city of 
Samaria. In the early part of the Gospel histo- 
ry they always appear together; at least JAmMEs 
is never mentioned without Jonun. Towards 
its close Joun comes out in bolder prominence as 
“the beloved disciple,” and every circumstance 
seems to indicate that he was a mere youth, and 
that is was a boyish head that lay on the troubled 
bosom of the Son of Man at that lastsupper. He is 
the one singled out by rumor as appointed to sur- 
vive until the Master shall come again. He takes 
PETER into the judgment hall, himself escaping 
question or suspicion of the bystanders, more proba- 
bly through his youth, than because he was “ known 
unto the high priest.” He lived to write the last 
Gospel for the fully organized Church, and survived 
his Master about seventy years, while JAmEs was the 
first martyr of the Apostles. 


These two were brothers, but there was a great 
disparity in their years. The Master has need of 
all ages, and sends them forth together. 

Ill. Philip and Bartholomew. We are at no loss 
as to the relation of the contrast here. Puxrip 
stands out in the Gospel record as the stupid Apos- 
tle,—the man of slow intellect, of no great mental 
gifts, never quick to grasp a principle or to see the 
bearing of one thing upon another, When the 
Greeks ask to see Jesus, he is at a loss what to do 
about it, and must first go and consult ANDREW, 
whom he knows to be a cannie, cautious man. 
When the multitude hunger in the wilderness, 
Christ asks him whence they shall get bread for the 
people,—giving, as it were, the slowest scholar of 
the class a chance to distinguish himself. But Pat- 
tip has nothing better to say in answer than “Two 
hundred penny-worth of bread were not sufficient.” 
Then note his request in Joun’s Gospel, when Christ 
has been dwelling on the fact that He is the mani- 
festation of the Father: “ Lord, show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us.” And note too, Christ’s answer, 
evincing His sense of the slowness of Puritr’s intel- 
lect: “ Have I been so long time with thee, Pump, 
and yet hast thou not known me ?” &c.,—an answer 
which would grievously misrepresent the Master, 
did we read it in atone of impatienee and not of 
tenderness. 


BARTHOLOMEW, the NATHANIEL of JoHN’s Gospel, 
as all concede, is a strong contrast to Pump, 
although that slow disciple brought this bright one 
to Jesus. When Puiuir says: “ We have found the 
Christ,” NATHANIEL’ shows his characteristic quick- 
ness in the retort: “Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” The slow disciple can only say, 
“Come and see.” But when he does see, and in that 
characteristic conversation “the Israelite indeed” 
finds this "Nazarene gifted with divine omniscience, 
he infers and confesses his Godhead: “ Thou art the 
Son of God; thou art the King of Israel.” The mat- 
ter is settled for NATHANIEL. How quick his infer- 
ence, how complete his confession! He asks no 
more questions, and is satisfied forever. 

The Master sends the two together, not for Puri- 
p's sake alone. Quickness has its dangers,—quick- 
ly-seen and superficial objections may keep a man 
from “coming and seeing” for himself, and the 
slow disciple may be the means of bringing the 
quick one to the Master. Mental alertnessis not the 
best guarantee ofa right conclusion. Weneed often 
to be patient with the Truth, to woo it assiduously, 
to wait long at its gate before we can enterin. If 
slowness may keep us long from the right conclu- 
sion, quickness may bring us suddenly to the wrong 
one. The Kingdom of Heaven—let us thank God 
for it, my readers—has a place for stupid people 
and a use for them. The Master hath need of both 
them and their opposites. Let them go forth to- 
gether. 

I shall consider the remaining couples in another 
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THE STATE OF RELIGION IN EUROPE. 








—_>——_ 
Fray Eventne, June 17, 1870. 

Our friend and brother, Prof. Rosert Raymonp, 
who has been absent for over a year in Europe, is 
present with us to-night, for the first time since his re- 
turn ; and although the request comes very suddenly, I 
thought it would perhaps gratify*you if he should give, 
briefly, his experience in respect to the state of religion 
in the several parts of Europe where he has been. I 
do not mean a statistical account, but some state- 
ment of the general impression which has been left 
upon his mind. For, I doubt not, he has seen there a 


great deal to be commiserated, that he has felt a great 
deal of religious hunger, and that he has also seen a 
great many things which were grounds for encourage- 
ment. 

REMARKS OF PROF. RAYMOND.—Of course, when one talks of 
the state of religion in Europe, he thinks of Rome, and the great 
Council ; and almost the first question asked of one who has late- 
ly been in Rome is, “‘ What did you think of the great Council 1” 
But those who look to a man coming from Rome for information 
in regard to what is going on in that Council, makes a great 
mistake. All the information I had concerning itin Rome, I 
gathered from English arid American papers. And that was no 
information atall. For, all that was known even by the corre- 
spondents who wrote so much about what was going on in the 
Council (not excepting the correspondent of the London Times, 
who wrote two columns about it every few days) might be sym- 
bolized by a cipher. 

I saw that august assemblage. I saw the homely mitres. I 
saw what some people thought to be very impressive—a parcel 
of old men in pontifical robes, with things on their heads which 
were just about equal to boys’‘newspaper soldier caps, marching 
up that immense Church of St. Peter’s. We had an opportunity 
of looking in, though we were not admitted. Once or twice I 
saw the Pope in his chair. 

There wasa peculiar interest in being at Rome, because the 
great prelates and preachers of the Roman Catholic Church were 
distributed in the different pulpits throughout the city, so that 
one could go and hear them; and some of them were very well 
worth hearing. The proselyting men were said to be men of 
eloquence, though I did not see it. 

As for myself, I, who, at home, always thought myself to be 
the most catholic spirited and charitable of men, and who was 
always regarded as too lenient toward the Roman Catholics, in- 
stead of being attracted to that great religion, was repelled*from 
it. I had but one feeling in regard to it from the time I went 
into the city of Rome until I came out of it. I was mad, mad— 
horn mad—stark mad! I felt as though I would like to blow 
these people and their religion sky high! [Mr. Beecugr.—That 
is the right way to send them]. Yes; but I am afraid they would 
come back again in fragments ! : 

The abuses of that religion were painful to behold, and burden- 
some toa man’s heart; and I could not help contrasting these 
with the pomp and ceremony which I saw. There was incense 
rising from altars on all sides, and people were confessing in all 
languages, and all the nations of the earth were represented @n 
that immense pavement; and men said to me, ‘‘ Did you ever see 
anything more august than this?’’ It was a very interesting 
sight. No man can pretend to pooh, pooh it, and pass it over as 
trifling. But when I turned round, and saw by my side, for in- 
stance, a poor old crone, just ready to pass out of this life, wrin- 
kled and bowed, and looking as only poor old gouls in these 
Oriental countries can look, as though she were a hundred and 
fifty years old, and saw her crouched down, and beating her 
breast, and telling her beads, and holding up her withered hands 
in agony, expecting in a few days to be called hence; and think- 
ing to shorten the period of that terrible purgatory in which, in 
her ignorance, she had been taught to believe—when I beheld this 
seene, I experienced feelings which I cannot describe. I felt, — 
“Oh! that she might see Jesus standing by her side! Oh! that 
she might have wings on her back, instead of burdens on her 
limbs. I longed for some voice to tell such souls that Jesus 
Christ came to make them free. 

Now, about Protestantism. What is it doing in Europe? 
There are chapels established by our own people for the benefit 
of travelers and residents in Rome, in Florence, and in Paris. 
In Rome there was a Union Chapel. But our Episcopal brethren 
did not feel comfortable without having a place of their own. 
When Bishop So-and.So went there, every one wanted him to 
preach; but he could not stand by the side of a Presbyterian 
minister. And some other sects were uneasy till they hada 
separate place of worship. So that the little handful of Protest- 
ants there are split up intotwo or three organizations. The 
Scotch have a church for the promulgation of their peculiar 
views ; and there is an Episcopal or English Chuerch. The con- 
sequence is, that we are held up to derision in Rome. The Roman 
Catholics like it. They point to these feeble churches, and say, 
‘*Go out and see your Protestantism ; and then come in and see 
if this is not a religion which is worth a man’s espousing.’’ And 
there are many that join the Catholics under the impression that 
what they see there is a fair representation of the two religions. 

In Florence there are two or three churches, though there are 
not more than enough Protestants there to sustain one good one. 

I do not think there is much religion in these churches. Ido 
not think they pretend to have much religion. They are good 
places to go and meet friends, and ask about the recent arrivals 
in the city; but, to tell the honest truth, there is very little com- 
fort or satisfaction in those churches. There is here and there 
an exception. One very illustrious exception I must mention, 
because, I am happy to say, it is owing to the zeal and fidelity of 
Dr. CHARLES ROBINSON, who was one of our neighbors, and went 
right out from our midst. He is doing a good work in Paris. 
He has set about having, instead of a Sunday Exchange, a 
church of the Lord Jesus Christ. He hasa great deal to con- 
tend with, but he is meeting with good success. There is now 
and then a man of the several denominations who is trying to 
serve the best interests of religion. But I am sorry to say that a 
majority of the travelers who go abroad do not give to these ef- 
forts that kind of assistance which is necessary. 

In Italy there is a great germ of renovation and reformation 
which, under God, I trust will one day fill the land with the 
glory and power of Christ. In Germany there are companies of 
praying souls, that give promise of a great and good work in the 
fature. But at present Protestantism in those countries seems 
to be in a chaotic state. The only point of hope which I could 
see was in the movements of the false religionists themselyes—in 
the churches which we esteem as corrupt. There is a fermenta- 
tion from within outward. The true spirit of Christ which 
abides in those churches will not lie still, but is working itself 
out. 

Mr. Brrcurr.—Is there any Sunday-school move- 
ment of any vitality that you perceived abroad ? 

Pror. RayMonp.—The Sunday-schoo] movement in Paris is 
very vigorous. How it is in Germany, at present, I am unable 
to say. WhenIwas in Europe before there was a sucessful 
Sunday-school movement in Berlin. The Sunday-school move - 
ment in Italy languishes. 

Mr. Bexouer.—How about the spirit of prayer? 
What did you find in respect to prayer-meetings? Are 
these little watch-fires kept burning to any considerable 





extent? 
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Prof. RAYMOND.—Tn Rome and in Florence I saw nothing of 
the kind except on the part of the Waldenses, or Scotch Presby- 
terians, who, y think keep up that spirit more than any others. I 
was not in a position to come in contact with the Italians much, 
but I could see that there had been a deterioration in that regard 
since my previons visit. In Paris there is something of the kind. 
under the direction of Dr. RoBINSON, a little of whose work I had 
an opportunity to see. My visit to Germany was very rapid, 
and Pad but very little chance to study the manifestations of re- 

ligious work there. 

Mr. Brgonsr.—I think that if any man lives by 
sight, rather than by faith, the outlook at the present 
time, over the world, is anything but encouraging. If 
you look at the continent of Asia, you will see that 
the condition of the population there betokens any- 
thing in the world bpt the advance of a religious epoch. 
Over the old birthplace and cradle of religion, dark- 
ness and superstition rest; and manhood itself seems 
almost effete and run out there. ‘If you look at Africa, 

ou see nothing that is encouraging. The less you 

ook in that direction, the better you like it. There is 
simply savageism there. If you look at Europe, you 
see that while there is a good deal of piety there, the 
predominant aspect which Christianity presents is its 
carnalized aspect. It presents institutionalism far 
more toan religion. Religion there is organized, rit- 
ualistic, ceremonial. So far as symbolism is concerned, 
there is nothing to choose between that and the old 
Jewish religion, or the old Pagan religion, from which 
sources the ritualism of Europe mostly sprang. Under 
it all, there is here and there a light, or some fervor of 
devotion ; but if you look at the continent comprehen- 
sively, it is either in possession of the Philistines, or 
else it is in a state of struggle, revolution, and striving. 
The exceptions are unimportant compared with the 
whole bulk of the work there. - It does not seem to me 
that there is any considerable promise th: re. 

Un the other band, you find that the educated men 
of Europe are almost all of them going threugh sci- 
ence into unbelief. I think it may be said that the 
general tendency of the educated brain of Europe is not 
toward religion—not even natural religion ; nor toward 
the instinct or sentiment of worship—not even natural 
worship, vague as that is; but that itis toward ma 
terial thought and material science. 

While that takes place in regard to the educated 
young men, the philosophers of Europe, you see devel- 
oped precisely the same state of things on the other ex- 
treme, through from different causes. The great mass 
of the laboring population are more and more becoming 
intelligent in skepticism. And it is no small thing that 
is takiug place—the org .nization « f the laboring classes; 
those spurts of revolution which are inaugurated without 
any adequate conception of that process which is going 
on at the buttom of society. The organization of labor 
is becoming one of the most extraordinary spectacles 
that is presented in our day. It is a deliberate campaign 
against the present industrial order of things. And 
out of it is to grow, in my judgment, one of the most 
tremendous revolutions in human affairs. Sooner or 
later, there will come a prodigious change and reforma- 
tion, or prodigious explosions and destructions., 

Now, the laboring classes are not Catholic, they are 
not Protestant, and they are not Christian. I need not 
say that the French laborers are not; and just as little, 
I fear, are the laborers of Germany and England. They 
have their groups, their divisions, and their affiliations, 
and they are coming to what might almost be called, 
not a national, but an imperial understanding, all 
through the continent; and they are organizing the 
®ottom of society far more effectually than ever the 
top of it was organized; and they are becoming capa. 
ble of self-government; and they are becoming educa. 
ted to foresight ; and they are becoming addicted vol- 
untarily to working in ranks. There is a tremendous 
discipline going on at the bottom of society among in- 
fidel workmen. 

So there are these three grand divisions there. And 
religion is being carried captive into Babylon. The 
gigantic ritualistic establishments of the Church, the 
predominant Protestant Churches of Europe, are com- 
paratively feeble. The educated mind on one extreme 
of society is tending toward scientific skepticism ; and 
the uneducated mind, on the other extreme, from other 
causes, is tending toward unbelief. 

One would naturally say: ‘‘ That is a pretty ground 
on which to base your hope of something better ;” but 
I think I see the hand of the Lord in it. I think that 
the upper and lower classes of society are like two 

jaws, and that Catholicism will be crushed and ground 
to powder between them. For more than three hun- 
dred years there has been an effort made to rescue reli- 
gion from the hand of ritualism and superstition, and 
bring it to the cross of Christ ; and it has been substan- 
tially in vain. It is doubtful whether Protestantism has 
not lost rather than gained, during the last three hun- 
dred years. I do not think there has been any consid- 
erable impression made by all the arguments against 
Calvinism, nor by all the attacks upon Arminirnism, 
nor by all the marshaling of forces against Arianism, 
nor by all the assaults upon institutionalism. Men have 
held substantially their own ; and I do not see but they 
are going to do it. Any moral or intellectual influences 
which we can bring to bear upon them, seem rarely to 
prevail. It seems as though the Lord meant to make 
a fallow field of Europe, and on one side bring into 
play such scientific skepticism and so much influence 
from natural science, as will make men feel that the 
questions of organization are simply contemptible, 
when the questions remain wacettiod as to whether 
there is any religion, whether there is an inspired record, 
whether there is any ground for a Church, and even 
whether there is a Gud—whether there is anything but 
pantheism. And while the upper class have been 
taught to hate and despise the lower class for hundreds 
and hundreds of years, it seems to me that skepticism 
is going, by violence, to grind to powder false institu- 
tions ot religion, as argrment has never been able to do 
it. And it is a melancholy prospect. 

This mighty upheaval will resemble one of these vast 
cataclysms in natural history, where, during the coal- 
forming periods, whole orders of nature seem to have 
been submerged ; where whole tribes of animals seem 
to have been swept away. Asat these periods the foun- 
dation for new growths was made by the comminution 
of rocks and herbage, so I think the foundation for ad- 
vanced development and higher life is being formed by 
the disturbances of the present day. 

This moral change which it seems to me is goin 
on in Europe, may come more mildly than the signs.o 
the times indicate; but the outlook to me is fuli 
of storms and skepticism. For twenty-five years or 
more the thought bas been predominant in my mind 
that we were surely coming into a day in which there 
should be such a might in scientific skepticism, that, if 
@ religious spirit could not be infused into prevailing 
organizations and methods, we should be carried into 
Babylon. And it has been, secretly, the philosopby of 
my whole ministry to attempt to rescue religion from 
is artificial surroundings and statements, and bring it 

Oto such relationships with nature, that, when men 

wane to religious want, they might find some views on 

tenn th they could take hvid, and be saved from going 
hie abyss of unbelief and skepticism. 

yet, ton that in our land the prospect is good. And 

our devil Te we have one danger. Mammon is 

ut we have ne ve ng to be anti-Christ in our nation. 
© no such difficulties as those which embar- 


Tass oth a 
*r nations. There are no auestions of Church 


and State such as those which will convulse Europe, 
and will at first, as far as religion is concerned, leave a 
wilderness, but will afterwards cause that wilderness to 
bud and blossom as the rose. 
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FROM IRELAND. 
——@——___—_ 


Two bills have recently been thrown out, one by the 
House of Lords, the other by the House of Commons, 
which have given rise to much enthusiasm and discus- 
sion—Jacos Bricut’s “‘Woman’s Disabilities” bill and 
the bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife's sis- 
ter. The House of Cummons treated the first of these 
very summarily and very unceremoniously. Only one 
member had the ungallantry to speak in favor of push- 
ing woman out of her proper sphere, Woman's rights 
is not yet a popular measure here, but the advocates of 
this unnatural innovation are determined to persevere. 
Diversity of opinion exists amongst all classes and pro- 
fessions in reference to tle bill legalizing marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister. The bishops are not unani- 
mous against it. There are ‘three dissentients on the 
Episcopal bench. The Premicr, although he depre- 
cated Mr. Bricur’s bill, very strongly spoke in favor of 
the other, and it passed the Commons. 

A very powerful and telling argument in favor not 
only of the inspection, but abrogation of Conventual 
establishments has just taken place in Belfast. A 
wealthy merchant of that town belonging to the Romish 
persuasion placed one of daughters in a convent in the 
locality, and handed over at ihe time of her reception 
£15,000 to the institution. Twelve months after her 
admission rumors reached her father’s ears which led 
him to demand her release. Her virtue had been vio- 
lated by a priest, and she will soon give birth to a child. 
The clerical scoundrel has gone to the United States, 
and will, no doubt, connect himself with the Romish 
priesthood of that country. The father of the young 
lady has, it is said, connected himself with the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. 

The Belfast Presbytery at its monthly meeting the 
other day, overtured the General Assembly to take 
steps for watching the progress of any bill on the mar- 
riage laws which might be submitted to the legislature, 
and for guarding the interests of the church in this 
matter. This body has just lost one of its most emi- 
nent and successful members by death, the Rev. THomas 
Torr. Mr. Toyz was a very useful minister. He had 
little polish and ie sougbt none Polish would have 
weakened his power in the pulpit. He was one of 
those men in whom unrefined bluntness was not only 
an instrument of power but an element of popularity. 
He was strong in the pulpit and he was popular with 
the people. He was eccentric, not from choice but na- 
turally. He was fashioned physically and intellectually 
after a peculiar pattern, therefore his peculiarities were 
normal to him, His penchant for rebuking the cox- 
combry of sume of his young and pedantic brethren 
was irresistible, and it was a pity of the youthful 
cleric whom he chastised. His one all-absorbing desire 
and aim was to lead sinners to Christ, and God honored 
him beyond many of his brethren in this glorious work. 
He died in harness, and literally realized the desire of 
Wesley when he wrote— 

‘‘My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at som to work ne live.” 
He was to have preached special sermons for a neigh- 
boring minister on the Sabbath he died. 

The General Assembly will soon meet. It will have to 
elect a Moderator, but probably the present Moderator 
will be re-elected. The Chair of Theology in Magee 
College, Londonderry, rendered vacant by the lamented 
death of Rev. Dr. Ditt, will have to be filled, and it is 
generally supposed that the Moderator, Mr. Smyru, will 
be chosen, Dr. Dirt died somewhat suddenly, and at 
the early age of fifty-eight. But his work was done. 
He leaves to the church the legacy of an honored and an 
honorable name, an unsullied reputation and the death- 
less influence of a useful life. 

Some change in the constitution of the Irish Wes- 
leyan Church will likely be made at the approaching 
Conference. The Belfast district at its recent meeting 
adopted an oyerture to this Conference, cordially and 
unanimously adopted it, praying the Assembly to con- 
sider the necessity of introducing lay representation. 
In one sense the Belfast district may be considered to a 
large extent representative, but in others it is not so at 
the present time. The Wesleyan laity of Belfast are 
intelligent, respectable and weathy to a degree which 
renders their influence unquestionable in modifying and 
directing the judgment and opinions of the ministers. 
With the exceptions of Wm. P. Appiesr, LL. D., and 
Wm. Artuor, the district, at the present time, does not 
include any of the men who take the lead in the Con- 
ference. Therefore it would be premature to anticipate 
the verdict of the Conference in reference to lay repre- 
sentation. One thing is certain, however, and the 
most conservative of the members feel it, the present 
constitution of Wesleyanism must be enlarged and 
modified if Methodism would fulfill its mission and its 
destiny. The genius of the age is iconoclastic in ref- 
erence to many things which seemed as essential as they 
were precious to our fathers. Of course, such Wes- 
leyanism has not at this present time a Dr. Curry to 
oppose lay representation. Manfully, and with a 
strength and determination worthy of all praise, and 
an ability which few could exceed, and not one 
of all his brethren could excel, Dr. Curry op- 
posed the lay delegation movement in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and almost alone almost 
succeeded in defeating it. He had the sympa- 
thy and admiration of the majority of the Meth- 
odists of England and Ireland throughout the dis- 
cussion, and if he were to mect the last he would 
be received everywhere with the cordiality and respect 
due to his great abilities, his noble integrity of prin- 
ciple and purpose, and his chivalrous fidelity to the 
honor, reputation, and interests of his Church, when, 
through obstinate haste and dogmatic inexperience, it 
was assailed in one of its greatest institutions. There 
will be little if any controversy on the subject. The 
editor of the Jrish Hoangelist will bow to the decision 
of the Conference with as unquestioning deference as 
any Romish editor would do to the ¢ecisions of the 
Council at present forging the last chain for the liber- 
ties of Roman Catholics in Rome. Although a pro- 
fessedly independent paper, the Zvangelst is more the 
organ and mouthpiece of the Conference than any pa- 
ner In the world. The subject of union with the Irish 
Primitive Wesleyans will be bruited and considered, but 
1 am not sanguine in reference to any tangible result 
accruing. The Primitive Wesleyan Society appears 
shy. The desire so far seems to be all on one side. The 
disestablishment of the Irish Church has changed the 
position of Primitive Wesleyanism altogether; and it 
must either agree to be absorbed or else assume the 
position and functions of an ecclesiastical organization. 
If it will not be absorbed. but will become a Churcb, 
then its days will be fewer than they would be if it re- 
mained as it is. A process of decrease and disentegra- 
tion bas been going on for years in the Society, and 
this process has unquestionably received an impetus by 
the events of the last two years which must hasten the 
demise of the connection in a very short time. Noth- 
ing can save it but amalgamation, I question if it be 








wise for the Wesleyan Conference to interfere with 
what appears to be the designs of God, I question if it 


Wesleyanism into connection with the Church which it 
represents. Some sects are born of God, and charged 
with a divine mission ; others are altogether of human 
origination and may be permitted to do some good, but, 
like all things human, decay and die. I cannot dis- 
cover divine ordination in any secession from original 
Methodism. I cannot fail to see divine permission. 
These secession bodies are all exercised at present 
with desires to return to the mother Charch. Return 
they should at once. They should permit God to ‘‘mass 
them, that he might hurl them on his foes.” The Bel- 
fast district also adopted a petition to the Conference, 
praying for the Conference to alter the law which lim- 
its a minister's connection with any pastorate to three 
years, and which prevents his return until he has been 
absent six years. A Theological Tutor will have to be 
chosen for the Belfast Methodist College, the Rev. 
Dr. Rosinson Scott having sent in his resignation. 
The Conference will have great difficulty in filling up 
this vacancy as it should be filled up. Possibly 
it will now go to England for the right man. 

Rumor is busy in reference to the President of the 
next English Wesleyan Conference. Who will be be? 
is asked throughout the connection. The papers have 
taken up the inquiry, and are conjecturing replies. 
Four or five names are mentioned, but it.is not possible 
to say with certainty who will be elected. Thirty 
years ago and later the nomination and election of 
President were done by a London clique, whose master 
spirit and presiding genius was the late Dr. Janez 
Bunting. When Dr. Buntine died this clique was 
dissolved, all his satellites who ruled the English Wes- 
leyan Connection ceased forthwith to be even moderately 
influential. No clique exists now. Luxe WIsEMAN, 
editor of the London Methodist Recorder, will possibly 
be chosen. A very strong and extensive feeling exists 
in his favor, and, at the present, he would invest the 
chair of the Conference with a new feature of interest 
and influence, for he would pronounce an opinion on 
current events, and thus commit the Wesleyan Church 
toa defined and decided policy in reference to cues- 
tions of public and general interest. It is to be hoped 
the choice of the Conference may fall on Mr. Wiss- 
MAN. 

There appears to be no end to the slanders which 
are circulated abeut Ireland. And, strange to say, 
some of these slanders are invented and sent abroad by 
those whose patriotism ought to prevent them from 
being so faithless to the honor and fair fame of their 
fatherland. If Fenians love Ireland unwisely, those 
who profess to be loyal ought not to make haste to 
represent Ireland as a land where life is not safe. The 
soil has been stained with blood, the bullet of the 
agrarian assassin has fatally struck its victim, landlords 
have been shot in open day and the murderer has gone 
his way and Janghed with impunity at the efforts of 
justice to discover his location or convict him of his 
guilt; but the Irish are not bloedthirsty, they are not 
stolidly brutal, they are not insensible to the sanctity 
of human life, nor regardless of the great guilt which 
attaches to its violatien. In England, the murders 
there show a depth of degradation, a want of. human 
feeling, an entire absence of even the wreck or rem- 
nant of anything which elevates man above the brute, 
which show, beyond all controversy, that the lower 
substratum of English society is infinitely more debased 
and brutalized than any single specimen which can be 
found throughout the length and breadth of this un- 
happy land. Injustice and centuries of misrule have 
maddened a noble race into occasional ebullitions of 
retaliation, and under the pressure of intclerable pro- 
vocation Irishmen sometimes do redden their hands in 
the blood or those whom they deem their tyrants ; but 
they are incapable of the cold-blooded wife murders 
and child murders which are committed in England. 
Let the English Government do justice to Ireland, and 
murder will be unknown in the country. 

June 4th, 1870. NEMo. 
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THE OHURCH’S PRESENT WORK. 
[From the Nation, New York..] 


In the first century and second century, a man 
proclaimed his faith in Christ by his morals, and the 
principal vices of paganism were of a nature to make 
the line between the Church and the world very broad 
and distinct. Those vices were cruelty and licentious- 
ness. A body which made love the basis of their deal- 
ings with their fellows, or which practiced chastity as 
one of the most solemn of obligations, therefore readily 
became conspicuous and influential. Every member 
of it was a missionary, and helped it to conquer the 
world by the mere spectacle of a “godly, sober, and 
religious life.” In short, the Christian faith was largely 
spread by contrast. ... The difficulty is, however, 
that ‘‘the world” which it has to deal with is no longer 
the world which the aposties and evangelists went to 
work on. Its vices have zreatly changed, and so have 
its virtues. What with the influence of Christianity 
and the growth of civilization, cruelty may be said to 
have disappeared, or to be held in the greatest repro- 
bation’; licentidusness, though far from extinct, has 
greatly diminished, or is veiled. Many of the stronger 
passions, such as hate and revenge, have lost a great 
deal of their force... The vices of our time—that 
is, of a commercial and scientific age—are fraud, chi- 
cane, falsehood, and over-eagerness in pursuit of mate- 
rial enjoyment, and skepticism as to the existence of 
anything higher or better. The political corruption of 
which we complain is only one of their manifestations. 
There is nothing coarse, or violent, or striking about 
them, however. The complexity of modern 
commercial operations is so great, the line between 
what is fair and what is foul so faint, the legitimate 
rewards of enterprise and foresight so hard very often 
to distinguish from the gains of improper concealment 
or evasion, that it is often very difficult for aman to 
say himself whether he is acting honestly or not, and 
much more so for a bystander. The result is that the 
Church itself contains all kinds of people, and its exist- 
ence is no longer a protest, as it once was, against the 
sins of the day. Great numbers of the knaves of our 
time—that is, the equivalent of the fornicators, and 
adulterers, and gluttons, and lovers of gladiatorial shows, 
against whom the early Christians testified in blood and 
tears—are in the Church, and even active in it, and call 
themselves ‘‘ Christians” asa help in their business; 
and their presence, at and small, has robbed the 
Church, we do not hesitate to say, of a large portion of 
its power as a reformatory agency. If it is ever again 
to play the part it once played, as an organization, in 
purifying human society, it must devise some means of 
making its membership really a sign of pure living, 
that is, not simply of abstinence from vices which are 
no longer in vogue, but of vices by which we are all 
tempted a thousand times a day. We do not now find 
it hard work not to attend prize-fights or to avoid gross 
impurity, but we do find it very hard to avoid lying, 
cheating, and stealing, because their rewards in honor 





| and profit were never before so great. 


would derive any advantege from receiving Primitive - 
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ENTIRE AND PARTIAL DIVORCE 


[From the American Churchman, Prot, Ep; i 
waukee.} es Chicago ang Mil 


The Churchman quotes from the 
lows: ‘To chainawife to adrunken, mendent as fol- 
ish husband is a crime. against human natu a 
less pardonable because the victim herself o Pree | 
ing forger of her own bonds. We say it tos Filey 
and will maintain it before the universe ‘on ‘lank, 
not only the permitted right, but still more the i wt 
tive duty, of this outraged wife to sever herself in — 
ably from this brutal husband. Whoso denies thi, 
not fit to be put in trust with the Womanhood of em 
— it be his mother, his Sister, or his 
We need hardly say that we agree with this ent: 

It is'simply a truism. The Common : this entirely, 
the wisdom and duty of such a separati 
sense recognizes both as well. If two people can 
live together without ruining each other, without jj it 
ing, on the family hearth, the fires of the nether pit” 
then duty to the one soul wronged or to both and ao 
above all, to the children who are in process of Tuin 4 
such a horrible travesty of home, should prompt tn 
gal separation—the divorce from bed and board ; h 1 
vortium a mensa et toro), as the legal relief,—if thine 
be not sense enough left to arrange a quiet mutual, 
separation. But here comes in the dishonest "cheater 
in the use of these words. The Independent means 
that such a state of things justifies the wife in a com 
plete divorce that she may marry somebody ese, This 
is quite a different matter, we need hardly say, and yet 
the advocates of unlimited divorce always argue with 
this same ignorance or knavery. They put forth ay 
argument which justifies a legal separation, and they 
leave it to be inferred that the same argument justifies 
a re-marriage. In the case mentioned, had separatioy 
only been sought—relief from ‘a drunken, brutisi, 
and fiendish husband,” as the Independent sushino}: 
puts it, there would have been no need to seek that 1¢. 
lief in Indiana. The courts of New York provide ay. 
ple remedies in such cases. But when the motive i 
not separation from one husband so much as unio) 
with another, the said courts wisely and Christianly 
refuse to take cognizance of the alleged causes as guj- 
ficient to dissolve the marriage bond and allow the wif, 
to gratify her new fancy. They will give her a divorce 
a mensa et toro froma “drunken, brutish, and fiend: 
ish husband,” but they will not allow her to try the ex. 
periment over again on another. It becomes thos 
who believe in Christian matrimony in these days of 
loose talk and loose legislation on the sanctities of mar. 
riage and the sacredness of home, to be aware of this 
bit of sophistry, which is so commonly in the moutls 
of loose and shallow people. 


aw Tecognizes 
on. Common 


COLLECTIONS FOR THE POPE. 
{From the Weekly Register, Roman Catholic, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


On last Sunddy there were collections taken up in all 
the Catholic Churches for the benefit of the Roman 
Pontiff, and we might safely venture to say that the 
amount realized in the two dioceses of New York and 
Brooklyn is more than would be required to erect a 
handsome and spacivus temple of worsbip, in which 
the neglected poor in a densely populated district of 
either city, might be assembled to have the Gospel 
preached to them and to receive the consolation of their 
almost abandoned religion. As the head of the Ca- 
tholic Church, the Roman Pontiff has a claim upon our 
sympathy in all his necessities, and in our filial devotion 
to him, personally and officially, we would willingly 
deprive ourselves ot anything we have in order to spare 
him the worriment that is consequent on an exhaustel 
treasury ; but we do not think that it is just the thing 
to tax us in our poverty for the maintenance of a ten 
poral and political system in Rome with whicl thi 
Catholics of these United States have nothing at all 
do. To the successor of St. Peter, and to the Head ot 
the Catholic Church, we will give generously and wi- 
lingly as long as we have anything to give, but to the 
King of the Papal States we owe neither allegiance net 
one dollar. Reared, as we have been, under the influ: 
ence of republican institutions, all our sympathies «1 
republican and for free governments, and our resin 
for the Roman Pontiff in his regal and monarchica 
character is precisely the same as it is for the monarch 
of France or Austria; and we feel ourselves no mor 
obliged to maintain monarchy in Rome than we do \ 
maintain the despotism of the Czar in Poland. If the 
Pope deems it expedient to enroll under his regal flaz 
mercenaries from Switzerland, France, and Belgiw 
for the purpose of holding Rome against the Romans 
we know of nothing in our religion that authorizes bia 
to levy on us to pay his motley legions. In a few weels 
he will be the recipient of some iundreds of tousin 
of dollars, the offering of the mistaken zeal and genet. 
osity of his children on this side of the Atlantic; an 
while we shall receive in return for it his paterpa 
benediction, many of his brave and enlightened subjects 
will kindly extend their forgiveness to us on the groun" 
that we know not what we do. We feel pretty sure thst 
every one who handed in his offering on last Sunday; 
did so with the belief that it was for the purpose ”" 
maintaining our Holy Father in his ecclesiastical dig 
nity; the idaa of supporting a band of mercenar's 
never entered into the heads of any of them. Butt 
maintenance of the Roman Pontiff in his ecclesiastic! 
dignity is not dependent on the charity of Catinolies ao 
America; the revenue from the Church properly 
Rome and its vicinity is more than sufficient to — 
the local churches and the Pope in a style — F 
with his position as Supreme Pontiff. It may, rome : 
be a source of momentary gratification to our bis a ? 
in Rome to carry a well-filled purse up the Scala vit 
and to pour into the State Treasury in the Vatican '™ 
hard-earned offerings of poor Catholics in their — . 
ary dioceses, but in more than one instance = a 
mentary pleasure will be marred by the remem vo 
of their destitute people at home, who have no ¢ ae 
of their own, and who die by thousands in ignol™ 
and without the comforts of religion. 


THE UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 
[From the Christian Advocate, Meth., New York. } 


... When we hear the combined clangor of £0 -_ 
opposing voices, and enumerate the open oF “ee “A 
agencies now in the field arrayed against the yoo 
it is in Jesus,” we are liable both to attach - o 
importance to them as obstacles to the progr’ lent ia, 
spiritual religion, and to overlook the mighty, 0 agree 
fluences at work in the Christian community. ; ‘oh oo 
is not singular even in the forms of the foes whi seh 
arrayed against the Gospel. There has been od re 
when false religion, false philosophy, and geet oon 
ity, have not been its opponents. These cree have 
overcome by apologetic arguments, although © ower 0 
not been wanting, but by the ever -triamphing temp- 
its spiritual agencies over individual yeas von the most 
ers, holy lives, and holy deaths have ever a aeaianet 
effectual weapons of Christianity eerie one sig” 
opposition. The Church has conquer my q, and by 
—the cross on which its Lord was crucifi¢ * devoted 
which it has itself been bought with a price a founder 
services and sacrifices for him. The successfu se d that 
of our India Mission, Dr. Burier, once a put 
ne argument with a Brahmin was unas we eligioD- 
the one based upon a personal experieace © 
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failed to arrest the surprised attention of 
ve and shrewd dilecticians, by affirming 
his personal experience of a change of heart, 
f the forgiveness of sin, the testimony of God’s picks 
OF his acceptance, and his comfortable peace with God. 
4 js what the human heart craves in all ages, and 
that enjoy this have a silent but marvelous power 
- all coming under their influence. Just in propor- 
re as the Christian Church enjoys spiritual life of 
ie nature in its membership will be its moral power 
“oo community. It is not an uncommon spectacle 
fn northern latitudes to see icebergs moving silently and 
“ublimelY against both tide and wind, drawn along by 
more powerful current moving in the sient depths 
> ath, into which its broad foundations extend. In 
Se by the force of these unseen spiritual and 
oan energies, the Church of Christ has moved down 
the ages against constantly opposing and powerful 
juman and Satanic influences. 


EE 


The Church. 


Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the p reparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and the West Indues. 

Notices of all Church Meetings which are of more than local 
importance are also desired. But these cannot be used unless in 
the Editor’s hands by the Monday preceding the week of the 


He had 
these le 
humbly 











meetings 








NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, June 26, (2d Sunday after Trinity. ) 
Monday, June 27, 
Baptist.....0++++ ..Pennsylvania Education Society. . Lewisburg. 
Tuesday, June 28. 


presbyterian......North Illinois Synod.............. Chicago. 
ditto. «.- Genesee Syn0d........cececcercoeee Buffalo. 
ditto. ..Harrisburg Synod.........eeseeeees Bellefonte. 
Wednesday, June 29, (St. Peter’s Day.) 
Presbyterian... . Cleveland Synod........-........--Cleveland, O. 


.. Kentucky Synod.........0++s0+.+--Louisville, 
Thursday, June 30. 
Reformed(Ger.)..Ohio Synod.........++seerssseeeees Tiffin. 
Friday, July 1. 
Free Baptist...... Central N. Y. Yearly Meeting....Columbus. 


ditto. 








HOME NEWS. 


—The New Jersey Episcopal Convention is the first 
religious body in the country to mtroduce the reform 
of minority representation. 


—The West Point cadets have started prayer-meet- 
ings within the last year, which are well attended. 


—Of the 249 Congregational churches in Maine, 140 
receive aid from the Maine Missionary Soeiety. 


—Two Chinese converts preached recently in one of 
the streets of San Francisco to 1,000 persons. 


—The Southern Presbyterian General Assembly voted 
at its late meeting in Lou.sville that Unitarian, ‘‘ Popish” 
and ‘* Campbellite” baptisms are invalid. 


—The profits of the Methodist Protestant Book Con- 
cern for the last four years have been $2,036 06. 


—On Sunday last, the Rev. Purest A. Hanarorp, 
who was recently ordained as pastor of the New 
Haven Universalist Church, baptized eighteen children. 


—An hour's speech at the recent Presbyterian General 
Assembly was estimated to cost one thousand dollars. 
Perhaps that was one reason for the limitation to five- 
minute speeches, and may have accounted for the faet 
that many critical matters were shoved over shoaly 
places by acclamation. 


—The Pacific Theological Seminary (Congregational) 
has ended its first year of existence. At the anniver- 
sary the four students gave addresses, and recited pas- 
sages of Scripture in Greek, Hebrew, Latin and Welsh. 
The institution has two professors and $50,000 of 
property, of which Dr. Stone collected $25,000 in 

ston. 


—It is said that the richest congregation in New Eng- 
land is the Centre Church, Hartford; estimated wealth, 
$12,000,000. Park-street Church, Boston, and the 
Centre Church, New Haven, have the largest average 
Congregations, from 1,200 to 1,400 each Sunday. The 
largest annual collections are taken in the Shawmut 
Church, Boston, and the Centre Church, New Haven; 
average $12,000.” 


_ ~The Chinese Suflay-schools in San Francisco are 10 
innumber, having 801 teachers, and an aggregate aver- 
age attendance of 764 pupils. The denominations un- 

tt whose auspices these schools are carried on are the 
Tepties, Congregational, Presbyterian, and Methodist. 
brs sg the State of California there are said to be 
“0 of these schools, having more than 1,000 pupils. 


—The veteran missionary, the Rev. Trrvs Coan, 
Comes to his native land for the first time after an ab- 
— of thirty-five years. There is probably not more 

an one Protestant minister living who has baptised 
more individuals than he has. More than 16,000 per- 
- have received this ordinance at his hands. At one 

me, after a careful training of two or three years, 


1,700 converts wer j 0 hi f 
Wich Islands. e admitted to his church at the Sand 


—_ National Methodist Camp Meeting, to be held 
nex esplaincs, near Chicago, on the 9th of August 
have a be a great occasion. More than $5,000 
pe eady been expended in improvements upon the 
will ray and they are still advancing. A great tent 
Th Upon the ground that will hold 5,000 people. 


_ de people will : Ser 
in the enrvices, come from all sections to participate 


~The “ National Uni silent 
t nion Camp Meeting” is appointed 
el — ten days, the last of June, at Hamilton, 
nelan tis expected to be the largest ever held in New 
Pation, ’ and great preparations are making in antici- 


at 


Chan Methodist Church, and the whole Christian 
ev, Dr. Rut With another great loss by death. The 
Presiden je naz? H. Napvat, Professor and acting 
enly of an the Drew Theological Seminary, died sud- 
the 20th ee Plexy at his home in Madison, N. J., on 
istry in ieee He was born in 1815; entered the min- 
Ashbury Uniye es 3 One time professor in the Indiana 
nent cbur “ete | ; Was pastor successively in promi- 
and Philad re in Washington, Brooklyn, New Haven, 
Was 0 elphia 3 assisted in founding Zhe Methodist, 

a frequent ts editorial staff until his death; and was 
Contributor to the religious press. His cul- 


wre, eloquence, acti , 
bristiani », activity, and above all his ardent 
care nY?, made him an invaluable servant of the 


Whose death there are few men in any of its branches 


Q would ‘ : ‘ f 
nds as his has im grief to such a wide circle 0 





HOME CHURCHES. 


The Illinois State Sunday School Convention had a 
very large meeting, the sessions of which were charac- 
terized with great enthusiasm. Statistics for that State 
are reported as follows: 


Number of school reported......---------++-2-+--- 4,525 
ss officers and teachére.....':.\2hdb 02.200 47,66 
_— i «epee 334,187 
“© additions to churches.....-.....cee.0 -- 10,949 

Money expended in schools..............---.------ $129,365 

” - ee een $22,808 


Between one-third and one-half of the young people 
in the State between the ages of five and twenty are 
thus reached. An interesting work has been done by 
these schools in providing books and journals for the 
reading of convicts in the various prisons. About 
$1,500 have been expended in this way. 





The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, has closed its work in one of the brief- 
est sessions ever recorded. The practical advantages of 
a lay delegation were tested, it is claimed, with great 
success, and much promise to the future of the church. 
While this administrative change was carried in the 
Northern Church, only after much discussion, and 
over a not insignificant minority, in the Southern 
Church it has passed into operation without trouble. 
In the words of the Richmond Christian Advocate : 
‘* Never did the three estates of the Church, ‘ Bishops, 
Elders and Brethren’ work in better unity or greater 
harmony. Thought was independent and speech free, 
and especially of the laity we find a pleasure in saying, 
their speeches were frank, manly and strong, intelli- 
gently and earnestly Methodistic, and always conserva- 
tive as to changes, but progressive as to plans and opera- 
tions fer the edifying of the body of Christ.” Other 
ecclesiastical bodies have had long experience in 
making use of lay delegates, and the result, as con- 
spicuously illustrated at the late Presbyterian Assem- 
bly in Philadelphia, justifies the Methodists in expect- 
ing great increase of power from the accession of the 
laity to their councils, 





The Wesleyan Methodist Conference of Canada, 
numbering about three hundred members, has held a 
meeting at Toronto. The Rev. Wm. Moritry PunsHon 
presided, and has done so much to stimulate the activity 
of these churches that he can hardly be spared to re- 
turn to the mother country. Owing to civil misrule in 
Wales many of the inhabitants are now being driven 
by distress to seek a home across the Atlantic. As 
they are generally characterized by more thrift and 
devoutness than most immigrants, the tendency of the 
movement is to strengthen the Wesleyan churches on 
this side, which have always shown much Christian 
zeal. In Canada, under the leadership of such men as 
Messrs. PunsHon and Ryrrson, Methodists are making 
excellent progress. 





The Moravian Provincial Synod has organized a sys- 
tem of Annual District Conferences, for bringing the 
churches of that communion into more intimate fellow- 
ship. These churches, numbering fifty-seven, with a 
membership somewhat over 10,000, are very much 
scattered from New York to Minnesota. It is not in- 
tended to confer legislative powers on these confer- 
ences, but only through them to stimulate and direct 
the judicious application of the church activities. The 
different congregations are now so isolated, and stand 
in such minority in the communities where they are 
located as to need help by being thus drawn into closer 
sympathy. The Synod also appointed a committee to 
aid in seeking from the Austrian Government liberty 
for the Moravian Church to exist and have missions in 
Bohemia and Moravia; or in case of failure, to take 
steps to have the Gospel preached in these countries 
without waiting for the Imperial sauction, trusting to 
the aid of the Spirit of God. 





The reconstruction of the reunited Presbyterian 
bodies, Old and New School, involved many deli- 
cate questions of adjustment between the different 
Boards for the administration of charities, and the 
conduct of theological schools, etc. A great deal 
of labor was thrown upon various committees appoint- 
ed to digest suitable plans of consolidation, and these 

ave evidence of much care and mutual consideration. 
t will evidently take some time to wear away division 
lines that have been so long maintained, but the 
Assembly did its work bravely in the determination to 
obliterate the remembrance of former things, though 
there was the necessity upon them of some deliberate 
mixing of names in designating officials. Some of the 
Boards have two executive officers, one of the former 
O. S. and one of the former N. 8. Three of the 
Boards--Home, Foreign, and Cuurch Erection—are 
located in New York, three—Education, Publication 
and Ministerial Relief—in Philadelphia, and one—for 
the Freedmen—in Pittsburg. Thus the claims of the 
two cities, which have had no little rivalry in proving 
their devotion to Presbyterianism, were happily settled 
by a fair compromise. 

A formidable part of the details of reconstruction 
consisted in the reorganization of Synods and Presby- 
teries. To dothis in a manner consistent with the 
constitutional rules of the church required much 
address, It was finally determined to designate the 
Synods and let the Jatter make the subdivisions of their 
members and churches into Presbyteries. Most of 
these Synods are designated by States, and are appointed 
to meet within a few weeks of each other, some of 
them holding sessions this present week. Another not 
unimportant resolution passed was to recognize the 
orthodoxy of the Heidelberg Confession as containing 
the system of the Scriptures. This is is a delicate fra- 
ternal response to the Reformed (Dutch) Church which 
had already put the Westminster Confession on a par 
with its own, the Heidelberg. 





The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions has heretofore received a considerable portion 
of its funds from the New School Presbyterians. This 
arrangement is understood to stand tor the current 
fiscal year, but thereafter Presbyterian contsibutions 
will all go to their own Board of Missions. It is ex- 
pected that the American Board will transfer to the 
Presbyterians some of its Missions. Dr. Jussup, of 
Syria, is invited by the Assembly to become Secretary 
of its Foreign Board. 





The ‘‘ Christian Union” is the title of a body of 
Christians in Missouri and Arkansas which was organ- 
ized in 1868, and now numbers hundreds. Its objects 
are to promote the Unity of the Church by an adhe- 
rence to the simple Gospel truths, and to rear churches 
on this platform. Only two formal questions are pro- 
pounded to applicants for membership: ‘‘ Do you trust 
that you have received forgiveness of sin; that you 
have been saved by grace through faith in Christ Jesus? 
und as all of Christ's people—the saved by grace—are 
brethren, all the same family, and as it is both good 
and pleasant for brethren to dwell together in unity, 
will you labor and Prey for the unity and peace of the 
people of God?” The plan of organization is about as 








simp!e as could be devised, consisting of a Platform of 
belief in seven articles and certain. Rules of Decorum 
which regulate the gov: rnment of individual churches 
and thei relations to one another; each individual 
church, however, is looked upon as an independent 
body. This is a test of the simplicities of the Christian 
faith, without the apparatus of an elaborate scientific 
creed or of a complex ecclesiastical m»chinery, in 
practical application and the brethren engaged in it are 
very much encouraged by success. 





The United Presbyterian Assembly appointed a com- 
mittee on a new copy of the Psalmody. They are to 
embody the suggestions of a former committee in re- 
gard to new versions of the Psalms which have been 
prepared to take the place of others which are consid- 
ered less accurate. Zhe Associate Reformed Presbyte- 
rian thinks that there is no very bright outlook for the 
‘* Psalm-singing ” churches on either side uf the Atlan- 
tic, and in fact the United Presbyterians admit some- 
thing of a retrograde movement. The difficulty is 
certainly not in the matter of psalm-singing, but 
rather in the exclusiveness of those who will not use, 
or allow others to use, any other lyrics; making loyalty 
to the psalms and certain versions of them test points of 
orthodoxy. 





The unfortunate difficulties in which the Methodist 
Book Concern was some time since involved, by the 
charge of financial irregularities in the administration, 
are not at an end. The Committee of Investigation are 
in turn charged with covering up delinquencies in order 
to save scandal in the Church. The affair is still dis- 
cussed with much acrimony by the various Methodist 
journals, ard now a )ibel suit in the civil courts has 
grown out of it, which may result in a more precise 
development of all the facts, through the intervention 
of State authority. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The Reformed Church movement in Spain is one of 
great interest. The Rev. Mr. Caspréra is now in this 
country, and made statements last Sunday evening in 
Dr. Hatt’s church, Fifth Avenue, which show that a 
large field for evangelization is now open. Mr. Ca 
BRERA fled from the jurisdiction of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, of which he had been a priest, some years 
since, and took refuge at Gibraltar. With others, he 
there organized a body of reformers, who, since the 
revolution, have been welcomed to Spain by the au- 
thorities. The first assembly of the reformers was or- 
ganized at Seville, adopting a presbyterial form of 
government. In Madrid a church, confiscated from 
the Jesuits, bas been given to them, where stated wor- 
ship is held ;*and a number of churches have been or- 
ganized in different cities with mach success. A spirit 
of inquiry has been awakened among the people, tracts 
are distributed, and twenty young ladies are in training 
for Bible readers. This Reformed Church of Spain, 
now to be recognized as a branch of Protestant Chris- 
tendom, begins its career under historical circumstances 
of great interest, it offers the first ray of hope which 
that country has seen for centuries. But it has a work 
before it difficult in proportion to the depths of super- 
stition and iguorance to which the Inquisition has re- 
duced that ill-fated land. 





The General Assemblies of the Established and Free 
Churches of Scotland have adjourned. As foreshad- 
owed in our last accounts, the movement towards re- 
union has not been a peaceful one, nor very hopeful in 
the results thus far. The question does not turn sim- 
ply on the recognition of one another as fellow Chris- 
tians adopting the same confession, but political and 
oivil difficulties complicate the situation greatly. In 
the Assembly of the Established Church the effort is 
made to abolish patronage by virtue of which livings 
are held by patrons who select the clergymen. After 
a sharp debate a committee was raised and instructed 
to seek a change of the civil law as to patronage. The 
vote for this reform was 241 to 68. The Duke of Ar- 
GYLL, one of the largest holders of patronage, has sig- 
nified his approval of this resolution. A committee 
was also appointed to promote a reunion of all Presby- 
terian Churches. In the Free Church Assembly ex- 
citement ran very high on the subject of reunion, 
developing a party towards establisuments and one 
against. The anti-patronage resolution of the other 
Assembly was by some resented as delusive effort to- 
wards spiritual independence. The establishments’ 
party, led by Dr. Canpuisu, carried at last a majority 
of 235, sending the question, at the same time, down 
to the Presbyteries for their action. The Established 
Church contributed to its foreign missions last year the 
sum of £5,000, while they endowed ten chapels, mak- 
ing now 150 in all, representing a total expenditure of 
half a million sterling. The Free Church has raised 
£17,300 for its foreign missions. Its sustentation fund 
amounts to £131,263, from which it declares an equal 
dividend to its ministers of £150, giving also additional 
sums to clergymen whose congregations have contrib- 
uted above @ certain amount. 





The Free Church of England—of which we made 
some mention last week—has appealed to the public 
for an extension fund of £50,000, the subscriptions up 
to the time of the appeal having been about £8 500. 
a to its manifesto, ‘‘the object of the Free 
Church of England is, not to interfere with the labors 
of any evangelical Protestant gommunity, whether 
established or non-established, but to introduce the 
Gospel of Christ into those parishes in which the 
clergy, by excessive Ritualism and departure from the 
faith, are leading the people to Rome, and to assert the 
right of the laity in all matters affecting the agency and 
the work of the Church, especially where the laity are 
suffering either from an undue or arbitrary authority 
of the clergy ; not to engage in religious controversy, 
but to conduct the public services of the Church witha 
pure liturgy, in accordance with the doctrines of the 
Reformation.” The promoters further declare: ‘‘ We 
are free—free to go into any parish and preach the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Free to 
use a revised Book of Common Prayer. Free to unite 
the laity with the clergy in the government and work 
of the Church. Free of all State support and control. 
Free to interchange services with the clergy of all evan- 
gelical denominations. And free to hold communion 
with all who, in every place, call on the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord—both theirs and ours.” Among other 
explanations of the scheme of the Free Church are that 
it adopts, with certain exceptions, the thirty-nine arti- 
cles and rubric of the Church of England ; that its gov- 
ernment endeavors to combine the chief advantages 
which are offered by the three prevailing forms of 
ecclesiastical polity, as seen in Episcopacy, bytery, 
and Independency ; that in addition to the baptism of 
children, the Free Church of England, following the 
rubric of the Church of England, gives full liberty to 
its ministers to baptize adults, by immersion, on @ per- 
sonal profession of their faith; and that the Free 
Church of England is different from other religious 
bodies, but does not separate itself either from the min- 
joo = communion of any other part of the Catholic 

hurch, 











The Convoration of Canterbury has in charge the 
revision of the English New Testament. The Convo- 
cation of York, it is said, declines to approve of the 
movement. The committee who have the matter in 
charge were instructed not to make: any new transla. 
tion or alteration of the language, except where in the 
judgment of the most competent scholars such change 
is necessary ; and they were authorized ‘‘to invite the 
codperation of any eminent for scholarship, to what- 
evor nation or religious body they may belong.” This 
committee have agreed to the fullowing programme : 

It is to be divided into two companies, one for the 
Old Testament and the other the New. The first com- 
pany consists of the following members: The Bishops 
of St. Davips, Luanporr, Ery, Lincotn, Bata and 
WELILs, Archdeacon Ros, Canon Setwyn, Drs. Japs 
and Kay. Invited to sit with this company are the 
following scholars and divines: Or. W. L. ALExAN- 
pgR (Independent), Prof. Cuisnery, Canon Coox, 
Prof, A. B. Avexanper, Dr. B. Davixs (Baptist), 
Prof. Fatesaren (Scotch Free Church), Rev. T. Frei, 
Dr. Ginspere, Dr. Goror (Baptist), Archdeacon Har- 
RIL, Prof. Learaes, Prof. MoGitt, Canon Payne 
Smits, Hrof. J. H. Pzrowng, Prof. Prumprre, Canon 
Pousry, Dr. Wrieut (British Museum), W. A. Wricat 
(Cambridge). 

The second Company, for the New Testament, are : 
The Bishops of WinonesTER, GLocesTeR and Bristor, 
and SatisBury, the Pro.vouror, the Deans of Can- 
TERBURY and WESTMINSTER, and Canon BLakELy, who 
are to Lave associated with them Dr. Aneus (Baptist), 
the Archbishop of Dusiin, Dr. Eapie (United Pres- 
byteriun), the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, the Rev. W. Q. 
HumpHrey, Canon Kennepy, Archdeacon Legg, Dr. 
Lieutroot, Prof. Mittigan (Church of Scotland), 
Prof. Moutron, Dr. J. H. Newman, Prof. Newra 
(Independent), Dr. A. Roperts, the Rev. G. Vanor 
Smita, Dr. Scorr (Balliol Col. ), the Rev. F. Sortvensr, 
Dr. Vave@Han and Canon WeEstoort. 

‘ The general principles to be followed are thus laid 
own: 


1 To introduce as few alterations as possible into the text of 
the authorized version consistently with faithfulnesr. 

2. To limit, as far as possible the expression of such altera- 
pe to the language of the authorized and earlier English ver- 
sions. 

3. Each company to go twice over the portion to be revised, 
once provisionally, the second time finally, and on principles of 
voting as hereinafter is provided. 

4. That the text to be adopted be that for which the evidence 
is decidedly preponderating, and that when the text so adopt d 
differs from that from which the authorized version was made, 
the alteration be indicated in the margin. 

5. To make or retain no change in the text on the second final 
revision by each company, excep! t.vo-thirds of those present ap- 
prove of the same, but on the t revision to decide by simpie 
majorities. 

6. In every case of proposed alteration that may have given 
rise to discussion, to defer the voting thereupon till the next 
meeting, whensoever the same shall be required by one-third of 
those present at the meeting, such intended vote to be announced 
in the notice for the next meeting. 

7. To revise the headings of chapters, pages, paragraphs, ital- 
ics and pronunciation. 

8. To refer, on the part of each company, when considered de- 
sirable, to divines, scholars, and literary men, whether at home 
or abroad, for their opinions. 

That the work of each company be communicated to the other 
as it is completed, in order that there may be as little deviation 
from uniformity in language as possible. 

That the special or by-rules for each company be as follows : 

1. To make all corrections in writing previous to the meeting. 

2. To place all the corrections due to textual considerations on 
the left-hand margin, and all other corrections on the right-hand 
margin. 

3. To transmit to the Chairman, in case of being unable to 
attend, the corrections proposed in the portions agreed upon for 
consideration. 


It is wise that scholars of other connections are 
called in, though they are few. Scholars of other 
countries will undoubtedly be consulted. On one 
point Zhe Academy expresses itself as follows: ‘‘The 
most influential of ovr scholars take no part in the re- 
construcuon of Hebrew grammar and lexicography 
which is now in progress on the Continent, and, so far 
as may be judged from their publications, are more or 
less distrustful of the principles on which this is being 
pursued. We cannot but regret this isolation, which 
appears to render any alteration of the received En- 
glish text at this moment eminently undesirable.” 
American scholars have not had the advantages in the 
critical study of the text which would enable them to 
attain eminence in this department of Christian litera- 
ture, yet if the finished work is to find acceptance with 
the Americano Church, it would be better to take coun- 
sel from some of our scholars. 





The Presbyterians of England find their close and 
brotherly relation with the Presbyterians of Scotland 
greatly endangered by the subject of organs and har- 
moniums in worship. Music ought to be the soul of 
harmony, or vice versa, yet in this case, as in many 
others, proves the source of discord. The Scotch are 
exceedingly sensitive on the subject of instrumental 
music as tending towards ritualism, and will take no 
part in promoting the missionary and church extension 
of the English, unless they pronounce decisively for 
the Scotch view of the case. In other words, they can- 
not help to rear churches and preach the Gospel where 
an organ or harmonium is tolerated. Meantime, the 
Scotchmen are finding tuat they cannot attend worsbip 
with fellow Christians anywhere south of the Tweed 
without having the strong prejudice of their ears of- 
fended by trumpets and reeds, and may learn in time 
to bid “everything tbat bath breath praise the Lord.” 
If they do not, there is no church with which they can 
affiliate but the Greek. 





Official returns give the total number of dissenters’ 
places of workship in Eagland aod Wales as follows: 








Methodists of various names...........------- 10,898 
Baptists. ..-.. 2... cece ce cenccsmmeoen -seseerans 18:8 
Bible Christians. ........--ccce.cccccscccccces 437 
ORRIN 4. s ebemie .cssose,es0$s ap ccuouipecbce 372 
Independents or Congregationalists........-. 2,262 
FOCR dwec casein Leidth dodedhnthdocé'idnbonetpwges 
Latter day Saints. or Mormons.. 86 
Moravians, or United Brethren. 87 
New Jerusalem Church é . 23 
Catholic Apostolic Church......,-.««--.+-+-++ 24 
Presbyterians : 

oe Church of Scotland........---- 9 

‘ry TIMES, ncclecaccccstceseseoss seen 

“e Church in England.........-.- 57—~124 
Romane Cateehae iis oii och .bniess odtics xesrde 639 
ARIE B Sb oon) 0095 00k po bo+ pendeshens speppe 108 
ATT GRRIIB anon scopes once neces cgeepencnsccceces 761 

Total. .<.cinncocessoviace écbd addin oods 16,508 





The progress of the Ecumenical Council towards a 
declaration of Infallibility is slow, and stormy in spite 
of the ultramontane effurts of all sorts to smooth the 
path and quench opposition. The attitude of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris seems to be firm, and his high position 
has enabled him to be singularly independent in speech 
before his fellow prelates against infallibility. It is 
now reported, though on the dubious authority of a 
Hungarian jourual, that the Pope intends proposing a 
compromise, which, he hopes, will carry a unanimous 
yote. The Schem~ itself declares that the infallibility 
is above and independent of other bishops or of eoun- 
cils of any kind. In fact, one cannot sve un the basis 
of this singular document what the present Council has 
to do with it at all, On the 17th the Pope reached the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of his accvssion to the Hply 
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A MEETING OF BRETHREN. 
—_——~< 
To the Editor of Tuk Curistian Union: 


There was a goodly gathering of delegates and their 
wives at the meeting of the erence of Congrega- 
tional Churches in New York and vicinity, at the 
Orange Valley Church (N. J.), on Thursday afternoon, 
June 16. The. Rey, Ggorer B. Bacon, the pastor of 
the Church, extended in its name a very cordial greet- 
ing to the delegates. Very little time was consumed by 
the simple introductory business proceedings, Then 
the hymn, “ Ye nations round the earth, rejoice,” rose 
in a perfect waye of song from the congregation, The 
Moderator of the Conference, the Pastor of Plymouth 
Church, offered a prayer, and when another hymn had 
been sung said a few introductory words. 

Reports were then made of the condition-of those 
Churches from which nothing had been heard at pre- 
vious meetings of the Conference. From this, as from 
the rest of the proceedings, I can only relate occasional 
salient points, while the whole spirit of the meeting, its 
familiarity, brotherliness, and good fellowship, can be 
only hinted at. er 

A member of the Church in Montclair, which 1s just 
two weeks old, gave a glowing account of its prosperity 
and the enthusiasm of its members, They had taken 
leave of their mother-church (Presbyterian) in a united 
Communion service that was full of tender feeling. 
Now they felt among themselves an ardor and brotherly 
love such as he had seldom known. Part of their sat- 
isfaction he attributed to the free air of Congregation- 
alism. 

The Moderator: ‘‘It is astonishing what revelations 
are made to young married people! The man goes 
about among his friends, saying, ‘The Lord has done 

eat things for me. There never was such a woman!’ 
’ve known when that lasted all their life long—and I’ve 
known cases where it didn’t. The fairest young couple 
are flesh and blood, and some infirmities they must dis- 

cover in each other. Yet who can look but kindly on 
the first flush of such an experience ? 

‘‘My dear brother B—,, it isn’t Congregationalism ! 
I have felt just the happiness you describe, in a Pres- 
byterian Church. Every young church that is good for 
anything has a honeymoon!” The real secret of this 
happiness is, that you are all at work in earnest for 
_— and this joy is the remuneration of self-denying 

abor. 

The subject for general discussion—‘‘ The Church 
edifice in its reiation to the Church work”—was opened 
by Dr. Storrs of Brooklyn: ‘‘ The early Christians 
generally discarded heathen temples as places of wor- 
ship, less on account of associations than of practical 
unsuitability.” They adopted and imitated the 
Basilica, which was originally for the administra- 
tion of justice and for business purposes. ‘“ But 
when convenience has been secured, a church 
edifice should have a physiognomy of its own. A 
church has as much a right to its own phy- 
siognomy as a man. It should never be mistaken 
for anything, but a church.” ‘The building should 
have permanence—a quality too much lacking among 
Americans. A church where other generations have 
worshiped is far more delightful and desirable than any 
other. Itis good that the building should represent 
different eras of growth.. My own church has just been 
enlarged, but the old part is left intact.” ‘*‘ We should 
secure as much ornament. and beauty as we properly 
can. There should be a general atmosphere of richness 
and repose. There is no repose in bare white monotony. 
Just as the eye finds rest and peace in the variety of a 
landscape, it should find it in the variety of form and 
color in a church, that thus there may be produced that 
state of calm which favors worship.” ‘‘The church 
should recognize the household in its worship, and 
hence the necessity for pews. However we quarrel 
with them, they can not be given up. No church 
attains its grandest power except as Christian families 
are brought together init.” ‘*Of the various systems 
of assigning pews, I prefer that of selling them, subject 
to annfial tax. To rent them annually brings more 
money for church purposes, but it accustoms people to 
turning all their contributions into that channel. When 
there is no such great annual demand, the congregation 
is left more free to the appeals of general benevolence, 
Selling the pews establishes a permanence of arrange- 
ment, like that of men’s dwellings, which is pleasant 
and good.” ‘‘I think there should be a constant recogni- 
tion of the sacraments, in the permanent presence otf the 
communion table and baptismal font.”‘** To my mind 
there is no enterprise so beautiful and noble as to give 
time, substance, thought and care to the creation of a 
church which shall stand like a crystallized sermon and 
song when preacher and singer have passed away.” 

A debate followed in which many participated. 

A delegate from Dr. Storrs’ Church spoke very 
strongly of the benefit he had seen in the use of the 
Academy of Music for their services during the past 
six months. He had constantly seen men and whole 
families coming there, who he knew had not attended 
church for years. And he laid great stress on the ad- 
vantage of such an arrangement; seats perfectly free 
and an indiscriminate invitation to all. He believed 
the great mass of the community could be reached thus 
far more effectually than by any other system. 

Mr. Bexrouer, in closing the discussion, spoke first of 
the construction, then of the interior administration of 
the Church: ‘“ First, have a church building. Worship 
in a parlor or a hall is better than nothing, but that is 
all. Built not so small but that there shall be room 
for growth, nor so large that you shall have a snail- 
sized congregation in a lobster-sized shell. Make pro- 
vision for iuture enlargement, such as Dr. Storrs has 
told us of. But more important than all this is the 
question, what do you build for, at any rate? The out- 
side or the inside? When I came to Brooklyn, the 
builder asked me what [ required in my church. I 
told him, first, that it should seat 2,500 people ; then, 
that they should be all about me, as it used to be in 
camp-meetings, so that I could touch them, The min- 
ister is the appropriate leader of the people, not only 
in the sermon, but in the worship, and he should pe 
placed in sympathetic contact with them. The minister- 
ing servant ot the church should be the sympathetic 
Center of the building. 

“ Our trouble is that 99 churches in 100 are built to 
Please architects, and architects are generally totally in- 

ifferent to our practical wants. To express in your 
building the finest thoughts of the Grecian or Gothic 
tery 8004 thing, but you must first provide for the in- 
can Generally, when the shingles are being put on 
about qpeeble begin to say for the first time : What 
aud pn The interior should have light, air, 

& great w ¢ facility. As to the two last, there is yet 

puch ant of successful invention; we have to trust 


to 


Sxpetiment and good luck, But nothing should 


be considered earlier. Beautiful form and color in 
windows are good, when they do not keep out the 
nn ad light, but when they do, they are an abomin- 
ation. 

‘*As to internal administration,—the great trouble 
has been to get men to come to church under any sys- 
tem. No.one method will ever supersede all others. 
Brother Storrs favors a permanent assignment of seats. 
His whole administration tends to grouping into family. 
In that church, even before he took it, the family 
element was very prominent. But I am adapted to 
drumming up recruits everywhere. My church: is a 
great thoroughfare, with many coming and many going, 
so that a change every year suits us best. urches 
must adopt a method which suits their peculiar circum- 
stances.” 

The Conference now adjourned, and the company 
met by invitation under a large tent near by, admirably 
convenient in its arrangements, and with light and air 
as bountifully provided for as if in especial view of the 
afternoon’s Goed things in t variety were 
here provided, with « hospitality as thoughtfully con- 
siderate as bountiful. A great amount of social enjoy- 
ment, including many an unexpected meeting of old 
friends, was crowded into the hour and a half before 
the evening session. 

The second subject of discussion was ‘‘ The spirit of 
the Pilgrims as adapted to our times.” The place as- 
signed to Dr. Tuompson in opening the discussion, was 
filled in his absence by the Kev. Mr. Ciapp, Secretary 
of the Home Missionary Society. He indicated as the 
chief elements of the Pilgrim spirit: an acknowledg- 
ment of the transcendent worth of the soul ; its perfect 
freedom, subject only to its Creator; the assertion of 
this liberty in every form of government, especially in 
the Church ; tke necessity of the education and conse- 
cration of this great and free soul. Dr. Storrs traced 
the early growth of the Puritan spirit in the Saxon 
times before Wycx.irrs. The Puritans felt in the Eng- 
lish Church not so much a difference of belief as a 
want of sympathetic feeling. The Plymouth Colony, 
as distinguished from the Massachusetts, never per- 
secuted Quakers or burned witches. The Pilgrims 
sacrificed all for liberty, for the tone of piety induced 
by their estimate of spiritual things. The Rev. Mr. 
Brown of Newark gaye a most interesting account of 
the early Congregational churches in New Jersey. They 
originated in an offshoot from the New Haven Colony 
in 1665. They maintained their independence for forty 

ears, and then began to associate themselves with the 
esbyterians. But for twenty years the N. J. Pres- 
bytery had no regular constitution, and not till 1726 
had it any vestige of authority over the Pilgrim 
churches, From the same original impulse, Congre- 
gationalism spread into Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
here too its affiliation with Presbyterianism was long 
delayed and gradual. 

Of Mr. Brecuer’s address, which closed this most in- 
teresting meeting, I almost despair of giving a hint. 
He hoped the sole result of the meeting would not be 
self-gratulation. ‘‘Neither, because they are the seed 
of Abraham, are they all children.” ‘“‘ God's Pilgrims 
are in every sect. Whoever exalts the spiritual above 


maintain the superiority of manhood over all conditions 
and circumstances, whoever sacrifices the material to 
the culture of the soul, he is a pilgrim brother of the 
19th century. The interior liberty which makes man 
true to himself and loyal to God, is pilgrim liberty.”, 








THOSE AMATEUR MISSIONARIES. 


——_4-———. 
To the Editor of Taz Curistian Union: 


Dear Sir :—Mrs. H. B. Stowz’s article in your paper 
of May 21st, on Amateur Missionaries, was timely and 
telling, and well calculated to stir the hearts of all who 
love the spread of the Gospel. Especially striking and 
truthful is the contrast she draws between Pavt’s meth- 
od ot carrying the Gospel, and the cumbrous methods 
of the present day. 

But there is one point on which I would have been 
glad of a little fuller explanation. It is concerning 
that communion-supper which was held on Easter Sun- 
day in Mandarin. She tells us that the sacramental 
service—which was all the property of one person, and 
had been brought to Florida in hopes that there would 
be an opportunity of consecrating it to its proper use 
—had been resting more than a year, while the friends 
had been struggling to get up a building and get preach- 
ing established ; and that this Sunday was the first op- 
portunity of — it. Why was it the first? For 
nearly six months Prof. Srowr had been maintaining 
preaching at Mandarin, and there were believers there. 

Why had they no opportunity of using the communion 
service? Could it not be used until a preacher of some 
particular denomination should come? Surely that 
was not the way they m in apostolic times. 
Who supposes that in those days the scattered sheep, 
brought together at the call of a faithful shepherd like 
Prof. StowE, would have gone a whole year without 
breaking bread? Possibly the communion set had not 
been consecrated according to the denominational usa- 
ges of its owner. But could not those usages be dis- 
pensed with, and the more freely when it is remember- 
ed that Pau never heard of such restrictions? Neither 
had Jesus. When he instituted the Supper he evidently 
took such conveniences as remained on the table after 
the Passover. And since his time many a precious 
season has been had at the sacramental board, with 
only such vessels as any lady could provide from her 
china-closet, or some poor widow might bring from her 
humble pantry. It is not the silver hlate, but the pres. 
ence of the Lord that makes that feast precious. 

Another feature struck me a little piinfully. The 
coming of that missionary from the St. John’s to hold 
service with a little flock who already had a minister, 
providentially sent, and the one who had gathered 
them. Surely Pavui did not doso. When he went to 
Jerusalem, where he found other Christian ministers 
already in the care of the Church, he modestly took 
the place of a visitor ; accepting their advice (Acts 
xxi, 23), and not presuming to guide their services or 
preside over the brethren already in charge. In a field 
so destitute as Florida, why did not the St. John’s mis- 
slonary go tosome other place for a Sabbath, where 
there was no preaching? And I cannot help thinking 
that if Prof. Srowz had sent word to him that he 
would come to the St, John’s and preside for a Sabbath 
over his flock, administering the ordinances according 
to the usages of the congregation at Mandarin, it would 
pare impressed the good missionary a little unpleas- 
antly. 

_ Let noone pronounce these inquiries captious or satir- 
ical. They are from a far-off, independent missionary 
who has had some experience in doing just that sort of 
primitive, self-supporting, evangelical work so ably 
marked out by Mrs. Stowx. It is with all seriousness 
that he would call attention to what may be a grief to 
the Master and a weakness to the Church. It is quite 
possible that the good man from the St, John’s, when 
presiding over another minister's tlock—modifying its 
usages—was not doing precisely as he would that the 
other minister should do unto him and his people, 
\Prof, Srowg was the real pastor at Mamiarin, for he 


~ 





the temporal and conditional, whoever has the pluck to | 1t- 


was the earthly shepherd who had gathered the sheep, 
and whose voice they knew. 

As THE Unton has manfully risen above 
the affectation of an impersonal editorship with ouly 
anonymous correspondents, I will practice a similar 
frankness, and instead of a nom de plume will write my 
real name, ADDISON JONES. 

Mayfield, Cal., May 31, 1870. 








HABIT vs. RIGHT. 
——S 
To the Editor of Tue Curistian UNION: 


‘‘And the times of this ignorance God winked at, 
but now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” 

This is notascrmon. I hope one may quote a text 
of Scripture without being expected to preach. 

There are times when the people of God may be 
guilty of sins, real sins; but when their eyes are not 
open to see it, and their disobedience or ill-doing is 
overlooked—winked at, as the Apostle says—and their 
guilt perhaps passed over. But when the time of en- 
lightenment comes, then comes also the need of re- 
pentance. Then with a clearer light comes the need of 
a clearer conscience and purer life. 

Time was when Christian men in New England 
dealt in slaves. Could they do it now? 

Time was when Christian mea soldrum. Can Chris- 
tians do it now ? 

Time was when ministers and deacons met together 
and drank and were merry. What would be thought 
of them in this day, were such a thing even reported ? 

Time will be when some things will be seen more 
clearly still, and men will know and understand that 
their own personal habits involve questions of right and 
wrong. 

Also that though a course of wrong-doing may be 
‘‘ winked at,” may be borne with, nothing can avert 
the evil consequences. 

I saw the other day a sketch ofthe lives of two men 
who were friends. e in many things, good men, 
they loved each other, they sh ed each other’s 
wits, and helped each other by counsel. And so 
their lives flowed on together, and men called them 
blessed. Of one I need not speak; his life was a 
blessing and a success, his habits were simple and true, 
his children followed in his steps, and both theirs and 
his were those described in the Scripture as ‘‘ ordered 
by the Lord.” 

His friend had one habit which was the bane of his 
life. He was constantly habitually under the influence 
of a narcotic which disturbed the balance of his sys- 
tem. He was a man of power, but his power is now 
little recognized except in name. And he cut short his 


ays. 

** Ah! I knew him,” said Dr. BLanx, one day, ‘‘ and 
his children too, and a more puny, miserable set of 
creatures I never saw. Not one of them had any 
nerves or constitution.” 

‘¢ But why did not some one talk to him ?” 

‘*Oh! he was told that the use of tobacco was doing 
him harm, but he would not, perhaps he could not, see 


‘*We did not understand as well, in those days, the 
inherited evils. And then some constitutions do bear 
up wonderfully. You sometimes have to follow longer 
than one man’s life before you are convinced that na- 
ture has not been cheated for once.” 

‘* But good and intelligent men surely should be open 
to reason.” 

‘*¢ Not where habits are concerned. There is another 
principle which I have seen enunciated lately, and 
which will come some day to be understood. 

‘** The use of narcotics and stimulants dulls the moral 
sense.” 

That is the reason why remonstrance and argument 


have so little effect. 

If men persitentiy do even a doubtful thing, the 
process goeg on which we used to think rather -hard 
upon the Jews. They ‘shut their eyes and close their 
ears and harden their hearts.” And even when one Mf 
pec's to them, as might have been done to Dr. T., 
**that both thou and thy seed may live,” it is doubtful 
if it can have any effect. 

The time of this ignorance may have been passed 
by, tolerated, but men are now commanded to repent, 
and you will see that a mp bon cag live conscience 
will see these things more clearly than you would have 
thought possible. 

I don’t want any stronger argument in favor of 
purity and abstinence from evil habits than the cause 
of these two men (friends though they were), followed 
out in their own lives and in those of their descendants. 

The good and evil of our lives do not end with our 
breath. Tora. 








Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— In the death of Mr. Cyrus Reppine England loses 
one of her oldest and most voluminous writers. He was in 
his 85th year, and commenced writing at sixteen. Some 
forty works are credited to his pen, and his other labors in 
editing magazines and papers have shown a marvelous in- 
dustry and facility as an author. 


— M. Lasovutayg, Professor of Public Law in the 
University of France, has been obliged by the violence of the 
students to vacate his chair. His recent nomination as 
Senator has inflamed the political prejudices of his hearers. 
Meantime America, remembering his uniform friendship, is 
called upon to welcome his son, who is to join the French 
Legation at Washington. 


— The second important literary sensation in Eng- 
land at the present moment—Lothair being the first—is the 
criticism of ZLothair in Blackwood. As this magazine has 
heretofore been a supporter of the ex-Premier and makes a 
sudden leap into the ranks of his enemies, and asthe eritic 
makes use of a low, slashing style quite incongruous with 
the dignities of literature, it is taken for granted that the 
animus is political, and that Disraett’s leadership is to be 
cast off by his former friends. 


— Maj. J. M. Bunpy, editor of the New York Zven- 
ing Mail is the writer of the article in Putraam’s Magazine on 
‘* Disraeli as a Statesman and a Novelist.’”’ It is considered 
the ablest critique which has yet appeared on this subject, 
giving explanations of things which are not well understood 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


— Dublin is to have a new comic paper called Blar- 
ney, in honor of the famous stone at Blarney Castle, 


— Mr. Hepworrn Drxon is getting a severe casti- 
gation for his descriptions of Russian life, which are 
shown to be utterly absurd and false. Americans can look 
on with much complacency while such a mountebank is 
exposed. 


— Dr. Lernesy’s ‘‘Cantor Lectures on Food” are 











\ 


published. They will be found to contain a great deal of very 


— 
hich every one is in. 
trash from fertile but 


valuable information on a subject in w 
terested, yet which gives rise to moro 
ignorant brains than most any other, 


-- Canon Kinestey, having recent} 
West Indies, now publishes a satirical balla 
Magazine directed against the slaughter o 
for the New York ladies. He takes occ 
thrust at ComTE which is not relished by t 
admirers. 


—‘‘England inthe Nineteenth Century” isthecum 
some title of a new magazine started by Gzorcr pices ber. 
Saxa for the djscussion of social problems, If the ig 
its title does not sink it, it has just thirty years to run, “sd 


—A work entitled Travels in the Air is announ, 
as almost ready for publication, We are not rn 
whether it will include the subject of Spanish Castles, a 


Y Visited the 
din Macmillan; 
f humming birds 
48100 for . side 
hat Philosopher 8 


—The remains of Cuartes Dickens were 
in the poets’ corner of Westminster Abbey, 
tributes of a loving respect. 


—Hon. Gipron Wats, late Secretary of the Na 
defends himself in the Galaxy for July against some dei 
made by THURLOW WEED, and furnishes, in go doing 
some facts and documents which have never before been 
published. 


—Canadian poets are celebrating the heroism of 
their volunteers in the recent Fenian war. It is sufficient 
to say that the poetry is equal to the occasion, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—The recklessness with which the charges of heathen. 
ism, infidelity andirreligion are brought against all who 
advocate a secular system of public education with separate 
religious instruction (says the Rev. HENry Witxmsoy 
HouianD, of Birmingham, England,) is proof of great igno- 
tance or great bigotry. Some of the most godly men in the 
land are advocates of this system, and their true religious- 
ness $s quite as manifest as the piety of their opponents, 4 
man may believe in God without believing in denoming- 
tional education; he may believe the Bible, and yet not be. 
lieve in subjecting that book to the gabble of schoolboys, 
He may believe that the Bible will conduct men to heaven, 
without believing that to box the ears of schoolboys over 
the hard names in Chronicles is the best way of drawing to 
the Sacred Book the voluntary reverence and spontaneous 
love of little children. Had Christ chastised the little chil. 
dren who were brought to him for their inability to pro- 
nounce Old Testament nanies, their recollections of Jesus 
would not have been very endearing, and the parents would 
hardly have taken their children a second time to receive g 
blessing of Him who was gentle and meek and lowly of 
heart. It is because we love God and our neighbor, that we 
advocate a secular system of education, with separate Telig- 
ious instruction. 


—The Education Question appears to be a leading 
topic of discussion the world over. Even in far-off New 
Zealand the respective merits of denominationalism and 
secularism are the subject of a lively controversy in the pub- 
lic prints. The tendency there, as elsewhere, is unques- 
tionably toward the separation of religious from non-relig- 
ious teaching in the public schools. Probably no country, 
not even England, has made more rapid progress in this 
direction during the last few years than Austria. It is only 
a year or two since the Austrian schools were, in the strict 
sense of the word, secularizd—that taken from the control 
of the Church. Last week a convention of German teachers, 
in Vienna, passed a resolution favoring the exclusion of all 
doctrinal religion from the schools, and the retention of 
what is rather vaguely denominated “ natural religion.” As 
schoolmasters are somewhat inclined to be conservative in 
their views, this resolution may be safely assumed to be 
backed by a pretty strong popular sentiment in favor of un- 
sectarian public education. 


—Judy makes merry over ‘‘a new field for educa- 
tion.” A certain Mr. SALVIN suggests in Land and Water 
that animals in confinement need toys wherewith to amuse 
themselves. Mr. Sanvin had a tame otter which found so 
much benefit from playing with a wooden ball that he 
thought other animals might be benefited by a similar play- 
thing. So he communicated the idea to the keeper of the 
Zoological Gardens, and through him presented large 
wooden balls to the elephants and rhinoceroses. With 
these, he says, the beasts were highly pleased. The polar 
bear has also been presented with a wooden ball, which 
amuses him immensely. ‘‘ Where is this to end?” Judy e- 
claims, with a vision of lions and tigerg playing raquette, 
monkeys sitting down to short whist and unlimited loo, in- 
stead of spending their timo catching fleas; camels and 
dromedaries playing marblesor flying kites; girafies at leap- 
frog, and eagles and pelicans at hop-scotch; while that inter- 
esting animal, the boa-constrictor, amuses himself and his 
fellow creatures with a magic lantern! What a field for 
Darwiy to celebrate! 


deposited 


BOOKS. 

A History of Christian Doctrine, in two volumes, third 
edition ; and Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, eighth 
edition. By Wiuam G. T. Suevp, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

These works have been sufficiently long before the 
public to have an established place in Christian litera- 
ture, and we rejoice to see that new editions are called 
for, as an eviderce that the intelligence of the Church 
is not on the decline. Such scholarly works are not to 
be hastily read, nor to be put aside on dusty shelses 
after one reading. The History of Doctrine, especially, 
isa book valuable for continual reference, and as 4 
stimulus to thinking men. There is scarcely page but 
will suggest themes for abundant meditation and study. 
Few of our theological writers have a style so apt for 
the work, and yet so engaging, as Dr. Suzvp. He is 
clear as crystal, though his matter is greatly condensed, 
and shows most clearly by much brilliant writing that 
dryness is not an essential characteristic of religious 
philosophy. As specimens of noble English qompoe” 
tion when concerned with the loftiest themes, W° 
should commend these books, if for no other reasou. 
The defects are such as are inseparable from the cul- 
ture necessary to produce such a treatise. 
in certain directions must give a bias w 
noted with caution without depreciating the 
ness of the writer. Dr. Suzpp, from his standing Pa 
of high culture in theology, is prone to contemp!a 


2 a 1 cul 
Christian experience too much as an intellectua 
d the pos 


Close study 
hich may be 
he faithful- 





ture, and to exaggerate the importance a? 
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sibility of clear definitions of truth in scientific order. 
He is too far above doubting in himself, or difficulty in 
the resolution of mysteries, to understand doubting or 
difficulty in the belief of acceptances which have grown 
into the history of the Church, as indicating anything 
put defective religious experience. He is profoundly 
conservative by virtue of his own studies and experi- 
ence; if he were not he could not have written 80 val 
yablea book. And yet his gauge of Christian experi- 
ence, or of the value of dogma, or of the present 
completeness of theological science, is not a safe one. 
« Conservatism,” he says, ‘is the disposition to be his- 
torical, to attach one’s self to those opinions which have 
stood the test of time and experience, rather than to 
throw them away and invent or adopt new ones.” 
“Christianity is for him a completed religion.” This 
is Dr. SHEDD'S attitude, and yet nothing is more true 
than that the very History of Doctrine, concerning 
which he writes, has required over and over again that 
men should cease to be bound by historical chains, and 
“opinions which have stood the test of experience,” 
and pronounce for new ideas, without which boldness 
and radicalism the church-life never would have been. 
Conservatism is always ready to have things stereotyped 
at its own particular point of history, although accept- 
ing the results of radicalism in the past. Dr. SHepp 
wall accept Aristotelianism and Platonism for all that 
they have done in the science of theology as finalities 
in philosophy ; he would accept the present doctrinal 
statements as for all time, and in this position illus- 
trates both the littleness and the greatness of human 
thinking—greatness, in that certain heathen Grecian 
philosophers should have so long held control of Chris- 
tian thinking; littleness, in that thinkers of the 19th 
century should contend for cramping the most profound 
of sciences within the limitation of a heathen philoso- 
phy, and assume its terminology to be settled for all 
time. 

Empire. By Cuarves Carreton Corrin. 
gtr + Osgood & Co. 1870. 

We are conscious of a species of exhilaration when- 
ever we read a book which describes that wonderful 
country stretching westward from the Mississippi, in- 
cluding Minnesota, Dacotah and. Montana, and north- 
ward through the now insurgent Red River country. 
Mr. Corrin—better known, perhaps, by his pseudonym 
‘‘ Carleton,”—describes with great enthusiasm the adven- 
tures of the party which, led by ex-Governor Situ, 
of Vermont, made the first systematic exploration of 
the proposed route for the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Let not the fact that the book is evidently written as 
an advertisement of that road detract from the interest 
which it possesses in its own right. The free life of the 
prairies and oak-openings breathes throughout its pages, 
and if the author is carried away by enthusiasm when 
he contemplates the effect of a railroad in developing 
the now latent resources of the country, his zeal may 
surely be pardoned. Congress has lately made large 
land grants to this road, which will doubtless ensure its 
ultimate completion, although its progress cannot be so 
rapid as was that of the Central and Union roads. 


First Series of Butler’s Poetical Sketches. By Francis 
Butter, Author of The Spanish Teacher, The French 
Speaker, and The Breeding, Management and Dis- 
eases of Dogs. Published by Franois Burier, 3 
Peck Slip, New York. And sold by all Booksellers. 
Heretofore, notwithstanding his works in various 

languages, and his unapproachable collection of geran- 

iums, Mr, Burtxr’s fame has proceeded chiefly from 
his dogs. Their tales have tied him to many a house- 
hold, and their voices have awakened his memory 
in the darkest hours of night. But henceforth his 
fame will at least be shared by his doggerel. We do 
hot use this dogged dissyllable to curtail our praises 

(we would not'be guilty of such discourtesy), but we 

use itin a new, an appropriate, and certainly a more 

Peete sense ; namely, as denoting ditties on 
Ogs. 

A thorough knowledge of his subject in all its differ- 
ent (and Darwinian) developments, whether in a woolly 
Spitz, a bald Chinese, an Irish wolf-dog, a prophetic 
pointer, @ Siberian bloodhound, a silky King Charles, 
a grizzly mastiff, or a gentlemanly Saint Bernard, is a 
qualification which is as important for Mr, Burixzr’s 
task as it is evident in his performance. 


And there isa moral in his tales; a bite with his 
bark, except when he is playful, and even then he gives 
you a nip which shows you that he has sharp teeth. 
That the biggest dogs are prone to be greedy, and that 
gluttony is a deadly vice, he illustrates in a canine can- 
to, or rather a dirge on a dog, which he calls an Zpi- 
taph on the Stuffed Head of Big Bruno, * who choked 
prs in attempting to swallow an enormous chunk 
y = The iambic dog-trot of the doggerel, the roll 
a + ny the music of the rhyme, and the union 
a o and sense in the final gasps of the closing 
on <t, will not escape the critical reader. We’ have 
pe y mentioned the moral, and we commend it to 
“ Consideration of furious eaters, the intemperate 
“Yspeptics, even if they are teetotalers ; 


“T died, I did! ye ginttons! pray take note. 
chunk of meat, it stick right in my throat! 
> ware | ye gourmands of dyspeptic mould! 

f ark the Chinese philosopher of old! 
ane and prayer we need not call in question, 
re appetite should not outstrip digestion ; 
se while ye gaze on my deluded pate, 
; think how ye your longings satiate. 
: 0 balt a big chunk in g hurry J tried, I did! 
‘hung in my gullet, and so I died, I did !” 
Mr, i 
vane hclacag disclaims the punctuation of iris poetry, 
pees plentiful exclamation points may be a proper 
coal fnt of the hollow howlings and the ghostly 
pen of the gone gourmand. 
iG pai thyme, it is worthy of Mrs: BrowNiNe. 
Tioent, Pt mad style, but still true to the life, is 
y ¢ Reward, “And no questions asked.” 


And as for the| 
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“Oh! Jollyboy ; Jollyboy ; king of the chase; 
Twenty dollars reward if I find but a trace 
Of him who has strayed from his fond Carpendale, 
To be hawked through the streets by a loafer, for sale. 


Chorus.—Come all ys loafers range around, 
Till faithful Jollyboy be found ; 
Hunt every alley, lane and street, 
That I my matchless hound may greet.” 

But despondency succeeding this hopeful entreaty, we 
have the following touching lament: 

‘‘ Thy musical voice shall no more greet my ear, 

Nor delight my fond eyethe sweet wag of thy tail; 
Not a hound in the pack that could stifle a tear, 
Should he dream that my Jollyboy's offered for sale!” 

The noblest instincts of the dog, his pride of race, 
his sense of honor, have never had a clearer expression. 
And coming from a man who has thousands of dogs, 
including all the known and some unknown varieties, 
the testimony is as trenchant as it is touching. 

Dogs have done well by Mr. Burtxr, and like a 
grateful and sensible man he is fond of them ; but he 
does not like to see them take the place of their mas- 
ters, as the following, On Perusing a Poodles Epitaph, 
will sufficiently demonstrate : 

“* A woman’s love lies here concealed, 
Let not the fact be e’er revealed ; 
Forever rest her name incog., 

Who'd slight a man to nurse a dog.” 





Perhaps we ought to say that these lines are put into 
the mouth of a jealous lover (a poor puppy, some 
might call him), who, however, had the happiness of 
being accepted by his mistress after the death of her 
darling. 

But Mr. Burtxzr does hot confine himself to doggerel. 
He has a keen eye for the commonest occurrences, and 
can depict them vividly. He takes us across to Wil- 
liamsburg on a ferry-boat, and into a police court 
where justice and the judge are sold; he shows us his 
green-house, which, like his garden (thanks to his dogs 
and the horses that they eat), isa marvel of beauty ; and 
he has a song for his dead canary. He also sings of 
A Milliner in Love, The Absent Wife, The Japanese in 
New York, the Arrival of the Prince of Wales, The 
Setting Sun, and the Murder of a Rag-Picker. He 
satirizes various evils, and indulges in not a little senti- 
ment. In short, whether he may be disappointed or 
distinguished by his doggerel, Mr. Burien is clearly a 
character. He has seen a great deal of the world, and 
is about as well acquainted with men as with dogs. 
And—a thing that cannot always be said of dealers in 
horses—he does not sell both the animal and its pur- 
chaser. He is an honest man, and should have many 
customers both for his pups and his poems. 


Guilty or Not Guilty. The True Story of Manhattan 

Well. New York: Carleton. 1870. 

Every New Yorker who has looked into the history 
of the city and its vicinity must have been more or less 
impressed by the story of GuiieLma Sands, her mys- 
terious death, the trial of her supposed murderer, and 
his unlooked-for acquittal. The case has always been 
noted as among the most interesting of criminal trials, 
and the fact that ALEXANDER HaMiLTon, Aaron Burr, 
and BensamMIn Livina@ston were counsel for the defense, 
has added to its fame as one of the causes celebres of 
American history. The book before us professes to be 
a true account of the principal events which preceded 
and accompanied this trial, and the author intimates 
that the story faithfully adheres to the narrative of an 
eye-witness of many of the scenes, With such mate- 
rials and such a title, we expect a tale of the sensational 
order, and are rather disappointed at finding the style 
more like those which fascinated our great-grandpa- 
rents, than like the most popular fictions of to-day. Miss 
Eperworts herself was not less guilty of offenses 
against good taste than is the author of this book ; but 
we cannot help wishing that a little more real human 
life had been introduced, and some entirely unnecessary 
sentimentalism left out. The good characters are too 
good for this world of sin, and the villain is more vil- 
lainous than is justifiable. The interest of the story is 
enhanced by the fact that the Manhattan Well was re- 
discovered last year at No. 115 Spring street, where it 
has been hidden for the greater partofacentury. The 
digging of this well was the first attempt to obtain an 


outside the city limits. 

The Juno Stories.—I. Juno and Georgie.—lI. Mary 
Osborne. By Jacop Assott. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 1870. 

Admirers of the Rollo Books and their congeners— 
and that is an unfortunate child whom this designation 
does not include—will be delighted at Mr. Anzort’s re- 
turn to the field he has cultivated with such eminent 
success. The Juno who gives title to the series of 
which these volumes are the first installment, is a do- 
mestic ApMmraBLE CricHTon embodied in the person of 
a child’s mulatto nurse, whose position in the family 
and whose functions in the story correspond with those 
of the well-known Jonas and Brzounut. Her admira- 
ble devices for managing children, and directing and 
developing their minds, are of a piece with the author's 
previous delineations in this way; but they are far 
more full of definite practical. suggestion to parents and 
others who haye to do With the training of the young, 
than any of their predecessors we haye chanced to 
meet. In fact, we should be puzzled to suggest any 
books from whose perusal an average parent could de- 
rive a clearer perception of parental responsibilities, or 
@ conscientiously earnest one how successfully to go 
about their discharge. To children, in a different way, 
they are caloulated to be equally beneficial; and as to 
their qualities of entertainment, praise of Mr. AsBoTT 
at this day would be highly absurd. 

The liad of Homer. Translated into English Blank 

Verse. By Witutam Cutten Bryant. Vol. IL 

Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 

This portly volume completes Mr. Bryant's great 

feat of translation, of which we spoke at length on the 
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unfailing supply of water for New York, from a point | prac 








appearance of the first installment, last February. The 
elegance and simplicity of the verse and the construc- 
tion, and the absolute fidelity with which the Greek 
is reproduced in English, are such as must no doubt 
make this the standard English Homer for all time to 
come. And the substantial, solid elegance of the book 
itself renders the edition all that is to be desired. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ina.is & Cotes, New York.—Home and Family Relations in 
= oo of Scripture. By JAMES INGLIS. 1870. -12mo. 


p. 36. 
Francis Hart & Co., New York.—History of the Irish 
—_— Church. By DANIEL DE VINNE. 1870. 12mo. 


p- ween 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., Dansville, N. Y.; New York, 
OAKLEY, Mason & Co.—American Womanhood, Its 
Peculiarities and Necessities. By JamEs C. JACKSON, 
M.D. I2mo. Pp. 159. Price $1.50. 

A. D. F. Ranpotra, New York.— White as Snow. By 
EDWARD GARRETT and RuTH GARRETT. 12mo. Pp. 211, 

T. ELLWoop ZELL, New York.—The Popular Encyclopedia. 
No. XXXIII. . Price 50 cents. 

Root & Capy, Chicago.—Palmer’s Normal Collection of 
Sacred Music. 0. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston.—The Young Ship-Builders of Elm 
mage By the Rev. ELIg4H KELLOGG. 1870. 12mo. 

p. 304, 

Life and Alone. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 407. Priee $1.50. 

Harrer & Brotuers, New York.—Put Yourself in His 
Place. By CHarLes Reps. Illustrated. 1870. Pp. 
205. Price, Cloth, $1.25; Sewed, 75 cents. 

RoBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.—Poems. By DANTE GABRIEL 
RossErrr. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 279. ice $1.75. 

AMERICAN SUNDAY ScHooL Union, New York and Phila- 
delphia.—Snarly or Sharley. By the Author of The 
Leighton Children. 16mo. Pp. 136, 
Born with a Silver Spoon in his Mouth. 16mo. Pp. 70. 
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OUR NEW MAILING LABEL. 


Our subscribers may have observed that we have for 
the last few weeks adopted the system of a printed label in 
addressing THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

This plan was devised in the interest both of subseriber 
and publisher, and, properly heeded, will save each no little 
annoyance and expense. 


Example: JobnSmith 8270 yoo 
BURLINGTON Vt 


The date following the name indicates the latest issue of 
the paper to which the subscriber is entitled. 

When, therefore, the 8th of July, 1870, is reached, or, 
through inadvertence, has passed, Smith has a constant re- 
minder in his Label that he should renew his subscription, 
according to our terms, in advance. Here the Label serves 
as a Bill, and ought to save the Publisher postage and sta- 
tionary. 

If Smith is prompt in paying, we receive from him a 
check for $3; say on the 10th, when we make a new entry 
in our Cash-book, and alter the Label so that it reads: 

JohnSmith 7371 

It now again becomes a Receipt. 

*,”" It may happen that subscriptions arrive too late to be 
acknowledged on the first paper sent out afterward, and the 
subscriber should not feel uneasy till the second issue has 
brought no change in the date of the Label. 

Any subscriber who is in arrears cannot now plead ignor- 
ance of the fact. Any Label bearing a date already past 
shows that the subseriber owes the paper for his subscrip- 
tion, which is payable in advance. We urge all such to 
remit at once and thus save both the publisher and sub- 
scriber time and expense. 

—> . 
To our Readers. 

The offer to present every new subscriber with @ copy of 
MARSHALL's * Household Engraving of Washington” 18 80 
remarkable that it is already attracting great attention, 
aud responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paper as THE CHRISTIAN UNION, and 
such a picture as the Wasnina@ton, for Zhree Dollars, either 
ot which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 


——___—_. 

_ THE ONLY OnE.—Remember that Tae CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BrEcuEr writes, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The ‘! Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
wooD, Mr. BEECHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible, 
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Educational. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Will zeepen September 2ist. Thorough English course. French 
tically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles- 

Lettres. Primary Department. Infant 

request. Letters promptly answered. 


MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


School Catalogues. Wanted. 
Principals of Public and Private Schools, Academies and Sem- 
inaries—also City and State Superintendents—will confer a favor 
by sending their Catalogues, Reports, &c., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
WELLS COLLEGE, 
ON THE 

BANK OF CAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW YORK. 
Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 
. the Legislature of New York. 

This Coflege has elégant and commodious buildings and appar- 
atus, wide extent of ground and scenery unsurpassed. Full corps 
of able and experienced instructors, with every facility for the 
acquirement of a thorough and accomplished female educatior. 
Best advantages for Foreign Language, Music, and Art. Physical 
and Christian enlture. Heme comforts. 


A few vacancies. For Prospectus address the Vice-President, 
Miss CARTER. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. 1st, per week for 
board, a : any Best sus- 


washing, and fnek Students admitted at 
Address . 
BE. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


tained boarding myo the State. 
** American Schoot Institute.” 


. FOUNDED =, 
Tse reT aid those wlio Want well ualiliod teach 
(o aid those who want we ers; 
7 represent bi a db chek poste ms : 
‘o give parents informa) 34 
To fell. rent, and exchinie School Pro 
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geen 

on Gite Yon Fue tices Pike FW. SCRERMERHORN, AM, 
Actuary, 14 Bond t., New York. 

On the eve of his departure for home, Rev. Dr. ARNOT, of Scot- 
land, will, by special request, deliver A LECTURE in the Hall of 
Young Men’s'Christian Association, on MONDAY EY’G, June 77th. 

TICKETS, 50 Conta, 
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GIVEN AWAY! 


4 GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF AR 


MARSHALL’S 


" Houselold Engraving of Washington” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
exeouted in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


A 


The Publishers of Taz CuRisTIAN Union take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WasHINGTON, from STUART'S 
celebrated head in the Boston Athenzum,—a Plate valued at 
Tren THOUSAND DoLLARs—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MarsHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern—meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment, It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WAsHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving” of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is given away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 


widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- - 


teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘‘ blanket-sheets; , 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quete a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are ours. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 

Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘Washington” and his 
“Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by send- 
him asuperb drawing accompanied by aletter, of extracts from 
which the following is a translation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the friend who bronghtit, a strong, desire that Mr. Mar- 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s-) 


“ THURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER, ’69. 

“T cannot fully express, my dear sir, * “ the value [ attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. ; 

“It will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. I say study, for, more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be a long task to write here 
their ceaseless —— of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous. (Signed) 


**GUS. DORE. 
«75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 


‘‘T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving of 
Stuart’s Washington, which is ¢ruly a master-piece of the engrav- 
er'sjart. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 

sion of the great original, and even the color is suggested. 
Every one, and above all every American, should possess a copy 
of this noble print.” 


From A.B DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 
can Painter. 


“Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the original with en- 
tire success. His styleand execution are admirable, and the more 
remarkable for being the work of so young an artist. The highest 
qualities of the picture are fully reprodueed—for instance, its dig- 
nity and refinement—qualities that characterize all of Stuart's 
best works, and such'as are rarely rendered in the many attempts 
made to express them. by the graver.” 

From F. O.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 

“Itis, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart’s por 
trait I have ever seen.”’ 


From EDWARD EVERETT. ie 
* * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly a works Nothing could be finer, whether 
as respects the idelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic mérits of the matchless orfginal, or the perfection 
of the mechanieal execution. J¢ places Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great Masters of his Art." EDWARD EVERETT. 


From CEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer- 
ican Historian. oe on 
7 for some years a collector of the many differen 
Pe arses = 3 vente of Washington; this new engraving 
from Stuart, by Marshall, is beyond comparison the best of them 
all—the only one that is perfectly satisfactory. 


From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished 
Biographer o Washington. 


‘““The head of Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from 
the celebrated painting by Stuart.in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
exact representation of the origmal.” 

From GCEORCE 8S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Sritic. ai 

“ an admirablé work, and wo ronounced to 
be eda part of the world, and tried by the Highest stand- 
ard of art. Were it the head of an unknown, person, a lover of art 
would be glad to have a copy of this Engraving for its rare intrinsic 
pap hvac hacen na) 2g 96, sonde, $9 Mtneprcsoniation 
fee J mel ways inorder to possess OCOnGs YO TLARD.” 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“It is a grand work. It stands easily at the head.of American 
Portrait. [ct nor is there any probability that it will ever 


have any superior. ‘ ; . 
é essed himself of ‘ Marshall's Washington 
died Got conta elf about any other portrait of the Father 

of his Country.” 
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WISE AND UNWISE PREPARATION. 
— »——. 

It is better to enable a maa to answer his own 
questions than for another to make a specific reply 
to them. There are many “ thevlogues” besides 
the one whose communication we insert, who will 
be glad to have some light thrown on a matter that 
must soon be of great practical importance to them. 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

How far ought a young minister, in deciding where to settle, 
tte be influenced by a desire to be under those circumstances in 
which he will grow? For instance: suppose one feels keenly the 
claims and needs of the West, and just as keenly his own want, 
for the present, of influences which exist here at the Kast, but 
not there. In what way will he best reach a right decisiun ? 

THEOLOGUE, 


In every theological class there will be likely to be 
specimens of men who think too little of prepara- 
tion, and of men who think too much of it. It is 
difficult to say which of the two, when well devel- 
oped, is the more in the wrong. 

There is the young man of burning zeal, who goes 
tso the Seminary appusrently to hold prayer meetings, 
to get up mission schovls, and to get a chance to 
flabar in revivals, or atthem. He pities the brethren 
that are addicted to books and zealous of lectures, 
while sinners all around are going to destructicn. 
As to Hebrew and Greek, History and Doctrine, 
Hermeneutics and Eschatology, and ali the other hard 
names, he regards them as useless, compared with 
powers of exhortation, fervor in conversation, and 
enterprise in the work of saving souls, He worries 
through his course, and at last bounds off into the 
field, has no inconsiderable success in assuming dit 
ferent charges, seldom tarrying in any more than one 
or two years, until at forty or forty-five the anima! 
vigor of his constitution runs out, and he loses ali 
power. Then he turns aside to business, or retires 
to a farm, and ever after sits as an ex-minister in 
some parish, qualified by years of success to be a 
critic of the unhappy pastor who presides over him. 

Not se his antithesis. He has a proper contempt 
for men who would take the world by storm ot 
feeling. Only once, he says, and then by a miracle, 
was a city taken through the blowing of rams’ 
horns. Only by beating down the walls with good 
*olid blows can anything be done, and he is build- 

ing a battering ram of tried learning for that end. 
He becomes 9 lirguist. He pursues with zeal each 
department of study. The outlines of knowledge 
which the lecture room sketches tor him, he means 
to fill up to completeness, All the while he uncon. 
sciously is proceeding on the idea that his power 

See the amount of his knowledge, and 

“Te lives aie 3 “ae a gets hes 

eas, little for men. When his 
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term is over, at Union or Andover, he surveys his 
condition and concludes that he is not armed 
enough. Either he had better become a resident 
graduate, or more likely he will go abroad for dis- 
tinguished instruction in foieign seminaries, The 
longer he stays, the more utter does he feel his need 
of preparation. 

But soon his seven ye@rs of plenty are over and 
then come the seven of famine. He has such stores 
of value that it becomes him to deliberate where he 
shall settle! 

For a considerable period he holds his powers in 
modest reserve, unwilling to squander himself on an 
unappreciating people. For some reason the right 
places do not want him, and he does not want the 
places that are open to him. His trouble is not 
that he knows too much, but that he does not know 
what to do with his knowledge. It has no relation 
to human life, or to the wants of men among whom 
he lives. 

He is like the windmill which THomas JEFFERSON 
was said to have built on a mountain top, on account 
of the advantage of wind, but it was so high that no 
one would carry his grist there to be ground! 

Let one get every atom of knowledge which he 
can in the Seminary—above all, let him form the 
habit of acquiring; and then, with all expedition 
and with generous zeal, let him go to work among 
men. There is no better place for a student than a 
parish study. The very interruptions which one 
experiences will, like slowness in eating, favor di- 
gestion, Studying among men, and for them, his 
knowledge will have blood in it, and will not be 
fastidious or pedantic. We should therefore advise 
a young man to secure as thorough education, colle- 
giate and theologic, as can be gained in the regular 
years which custom allots, but then, without waiting 
an hour, to go into the field, and to fill up his out- 
lines while at work in his parish, A few years of 
preaching will change most men’s ideas of what 
they most need. Knowledge is not valuable by its 
bulk, but by its quality and its vitality. 

We have made these remarks on the supposition 

that a man is really studying for the ministry as an 
end, and not asa means. The Christian ministry is 
a mere vestibule, in thousands of instances, to the 
temple beyond. It is the first step to a professor- 
ship, it is the genteel entrance to a literary life, it is 
the avenue to lectureships, to secretaryships, to edi- 
turships, to places of power and pr. fit in the man- 
agement of charitable funds, and to many occupa- 
tions besides that o: preaching. The land swarms 
with non-preaching preachers. And, although pro- 
bably in a majority of instances the men who study 
theology honestly intend to preach, and to preach 
honestly, changing their minds from after influences— 
yet, without doabt, not a few go into the pulpit 
with the expectation that it will lead to a professor- 
ship. And inall such cases there may be a reason for 
a duplicate course of preparation. 
But, when men mean to preach their life-long, they 
should begin early, not waiting too long among 
books; and all the more because, if they do their 
duty, their whole life will be a continuous educa- 
tion. No man will long preach well who does not 
study much. 








To RomMAN PRrotTesTants.—We wish that Protes- 
tants would adhere as closely to their declared posi- 
tion, with all its logical consequences, as do our 
brethren of the Roman faith. Fearless, complete 
acceptance of the principles of Protestantism would 
simplify many questions of public policy, would add 
immensely to the power of the Church, and would 
keep our skirts clear from that dangerous mechan- 
ism which threatens to draw in and destroy every 
vestige of religious liberty. 

An article in the Catholic World contains the fol- 
lowing candid statement : 


“The supremacy asserted for the Church in matters of educa- 
tion implies the additional and cognate function of the censorship 
of ideas, and the right to examine and approve or disapprove all 
books, publications, writings, and utterances intended for public 
instruction, enlightenment, or entertainment, and the super- 
vision of places of amusement. This is the principle upon which 
the Chureh has acted in handing over to the civil authority for 
punishment criminals in the order of ideas.” 

We call special attention to the fact that Roman- 
ists shrink from none of the logical results of their 
fundamental principle. The unpopularity—nay, the 
almost certain rejection of their doctrines, does not 
cause them to abandon, even in minute applica- 
tions, the subjugation of conscience by the Church, 
and reliance upon the arm of the flesh to do the 
work ofthe Spirit. Too many Protestants, however, 
begin to make exceptions the moment that their 
general principle involves practical difficulties. 
Thus the Church of England, rejecting “ Popery,” 
maintains a multitude of minor Popes for the “ pro- 
tection of religion.” Thus the American Protestant, 
Jealous of all civil interference with the rights of 
conscience, yet insists that a Christian country must 
give young twigs a Protestant bend, lest the land 
be one day overshadowed by the leaves of a tree 
which are not for the healing of a nation, 

There are two nails on which, since they were 
driven by the Master in a sure place, we can safely 
hang all public policies which relate to religion. 
First: Principles are eternal and admit of no excep- 
tion; while rules are temporal and ever varying. 





Christ’s word shall not pass away. Second: The 





principle of moral means to moral ends is strong 
enough to subdue the world with. The quick and 
powerful sword of Scripture, which can divide soul 
and spirit, does not need to be supplemented by 
civil contrivances for the treatment of “ criminals 
in the order of ideas.” 








‘“ BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BUR- 
DENS.” 

We give this week in our column of Sayings and 
Doings some extracts from a very interesting ac- 
count of the Chinese laborers who are beginning 
work as shoemakers at North Adams, Mass, We 
should be glad, did our space allow us, to reprint 
from the columns of the same paper an account of 
a mass meeting of laborers in Troy to oppose and 
denounce this introduction of Chinese labor. It is 
amusing to read a declamation against Massachu- 
setts for inaugurating a system of servile labor. If 
these working men, or their advocates, would put 
their complaint honestly on the ground that their 
personal interests are seriously threatened, we should 
not only feel respect for their candor, but should 
sympathize with their very natural apprehensions. 
But it is disgusting to see self-interest veiling it- 
self under the fine form of philanthropy. And it 
is absurd for the Massachusetts shoemakers, who 
have heretofore combined very thoroughly and with 
considerable effect against theiy employers, to now 
get into a rage at this perfectly legitimate move of 
the capitalists to help themselves as best they can. 
Still more earnestly must all good men unite in de- 
precation of any persecution or annoyance of these 
most inoffensive foreigners, If the ‘“ Knights of St. 
Crispin” in North Adams are guilty of anything of 
this sort, they will disgrace their order and their 
State. A grave phase of the labor problem is open- 
ing before them; and any attempt to settle it by 
violence will prove in the end as fruitless as it is 
unmanly. We have too much respect forNew Eng- 
land workmen to believe that such an attempt will 
be made. 

The resources of political economy will be sorely 
tasked to meet the new state of things which is so 
rapidly coming upon us. In the words of the writer 
from whom we have quoted, “It brings face to face 
labor which commands from three to six dollars a 
day, and labor wholly content with seventy cents a 
day and a bunk in a barrack.” The effect of such 
competition indefinitely extended, upon the work- 
ing population of our Eastern towns and villages— 
at present in the main so prosperous, comfortable, 
and strong—may well cause us the gravest thought. 

We have no suggestions to offer toward the solu- 
tion of the problem in its material aspects. But the 
question has another side. 

Every American feels very strongly at times the 
evils and inconveniences of our immense European 
immigration. They bear upon us especially in our 
political and social relations, The Irish vote is a 
tremendous barrier to good government in our large 
cities, Of all the crime and pauperism in the coun- 
try, @ great proportion has its source in pur foreign 
population. Our whole public school system is 
threatened by the hostility of the Catholic element, 
an element almost wholly foreign. The process of 
assimilation in ideas and character to the American 
standard is most discouragingly slow. In all our 
families there is constant annoyance and trouble 
from the wearisome faults of foreign servants. In 
the kitchen, in the street, at the polls, we are vexed 
and plagued ; and many a man and woman exclaims 
in impatience or indignation, “I wish that we could 
have our country to ourselves.” 

There is, of course, a plenty of facts to be al- 
leged on the other side, as to the development of 
our material resources, and the setting free the native 
population for higher employments. But stronger 
than all these, we believe, to produce patience and 
even complacency in every right-minded man, is a 
fair realization of the gain to these, our less fortunate 
brethren of other lands. 

We never felt such pride in America as when we 
were in Europe. Our countrymen abroad do not 
always exalt one’s idea of the national character ; 
we felt constantly the attractions of the older and 
more finished civilization of Europe; and the ship of 
State was giving some ugly lurches toward repudia- 
tion and other rocks when we saw her froma dis- 
tance. But one great fact sank dceper and deeper 
within us—the poor everywhere looked with long- 
ing eyes to America as the land of hope ani prom- 
ise! “The poor,”—why, we in this country have 
no idea of the classes in Europe who come un- 
der that term. The dulled English laborer; the 
frugal German, toiling patiently, under hopeless 
and life-long poverty; the Italian peasant, only a 
little above the ox he drives—these figures stand 
for millions upon millions, not the exceptions, 
but the mass, throughout the broad gountries of 
Europe. They correspond ..in relative numbers to 
our land-owning farmers and prosperous mechanics, 
We have heard many an American say that London, 
with all its attractions, was to him a most depress- 
ing place, because of the gaunt poverty that stares 
at one at every turn. Little do most of us know 
of such things! 

It was touching to see what ideas the word “ Amer- 
ica” called up to the more intelligent of these toil- 


SSE 
ing, suffering poor. To many it. was a kind of 
fairy-land, a Canaan which they might never enter 
Many had friends who had gone there, and felt . 
personal friendship for the country that had proved 
to them a hospitable home. Very many had it as 
the goal of their ambition to go thither themselves 
were treasuring their little store for that, and iene 
full of eager inquiries. Of these last was one of our 
Swiss guides, a fine young fellow, and seemingly 
well-to-do; and him we asked, “ JOSEPH, why do 
you want to leave your home, and your friends, and 
your honorable occupation of guide, and go toa 
strange country where you must begin as a servant ” 
“Oh,” said he, “in this land one must work ve 
hard all his life, and be always very poor.” That 
is the best which the average European can aspire 
to. 

To see and feel that America was the home and 
refuge of the distressed—that her name meant com- 
fort instead of want, freedom instead of serfdom, 
manhood instead of clodhood—that was to be proud 
of her! 

Since then we have been more patient with the 
little annoyances to ourselves that go with unspeak- 
able benefits to others. Even grant that as the 
great East is opening her doors upon us, there are 
grave dangers to be faced, as well as mere annoy- 
ances, What then? Has not a nation, like a man, 
a higher possibility than to secure its own safety 
and ease? Is the bond of country more sacred than 
the bond of brotherhood in God's whole family ? 
We could ask nothing nobler for America than that 
she should face danger, should meet trouble, for her- 
self, that she may help those who have no other 
helper. We havesent preachers to the heathen; the 
heathen are brought within our doors. We have 
built great institutions, organized beneficent forces 
in Church and State; under the shadow of these 
come those just escaped from barbarism. Let us 
deal thoughtfully with the great questions that are 
thrust upon us; let us guard the sources of political 
power; let us be just to ourselves. But let us re- 
member that there is a higher law than that of self- 
preservation and self-culture. ‘“ Bear ye one anoth- 
er’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 








THEN AND NOW. 


Three hundred years ago Protestantism might 
have been regarded as merely a species of personal 
property. It was carried in the knapsacks of sol- 
diers, stored in the strongholds of princes, and hid- 
den in the dark corners of many a private dwelling. 
It was a religion difficult to keep, a religion whose 
value was generally discredited, a religion which 
had no title-deeds by which possession could be 
maintained against the world. To-day Protestant- 
ism is known and recognized as real estate ; it is no 
longer a bundle of novel opinions which can be 
burned in the fire or clapped out of sight on the ap- 
proach of an Inquisitor; but it is the very soil and 
growing forest of national life, it is the immovable 
and inalienable foundation of Christian progress. 

Three hundred years ago Germany was being 
wasted by politico-religious war ; the fate of the re- 
formed religion was cast in with the chances of the 
sword, most of its friends being willing to rest their 
cause with the fighting of battles. To-day wars are 
confined to political issues. We see Prussia, suc- 
cessful in strife, yet more successful in that peaceful 
policy which recognizes religious freedom, the germ 
and vital force of Protestantism. We see Austria, 
the most Catholic of the German States, stripped of 
her prestige, giving up at last the law of compul- 
sion, preparing to release the popular conscience 
which has been driven and penned up and fleeced 
for centuries, and even tempering the breath of pa- 
pal displeasure to the shorn lamb. 

Three hundred years ago the reaction against the 
Reformation in France culminated in the massacre 
of St. Bartholemew, and the few who cared for 
religious freedom and the purity of worship were 
driven out to preach the Gospel beyond ear-shot of 
their countrymen. To-day, instead of a King whose 
zeal led him to fire with his own hand upon the ter- 
ror-stricken victims of proscription, France has 4 
ruler who allows full toleration forgProtestants. 
The “eldest son of the Church” no longer executes 
all papal behests, but dares to patronize the Holy 
Father, to tell him that his pet dogma will be 4 
very troublesome cur, for whose safety in France 
said eldest son will not be responsible. 

Likewise in Spain and Holland Paruur II. suc- 
ceeded, about three hundred years ago, in silencing 
the voice which had begun to cry in that wilder- 
ness of superstition, and in making Protestantism ® 
whispered reproach, a hider in garrets and cellars, 
an outlawed enemy of the State, To-day, they who 
would prepare the way of the Lord are allowed to 
circulate the Bible freely, and to erect the Protest- 
ant Church in the blaze of day under the protection 
of the government. ith 

And how have these three centuries dealt or 
the wearer of the triple crown? Juxrvs II. was ab ; 
to march beyond his own territory at the head a 
his own victorious army. To-day the rant 
temporal power is protected in its narrow a bd 
foreign soldiers whose foreign master holds wait t 
“ Head of Christendom” an ill-disguised thres 





withdrawal. Lo X. could easily raise an enormous 
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revenue, by the sale of indulgences in all lands, for 
the building of St. Peter’s and the employment of 
the “ divine” painter and of the one immortal sculp- 
tor in the embellishment of the Vatican. To-day 
indulgences are a by-word, and the papal revenue 
is more than ever disproportionate to the papal am- 
bition. Sixtus V. stood forth in that elder day 
master of the Church, the dreaded executor of eccle- 
giastical discipline, a prince whose power was feared 
by kings and peoples, But in this younger time 
the rod of correction has become so weak that all 
Europe laughs at it; kings have declared and main- 
tained their independence; excommunications no 
longer govern empires; even the common people 
say, when new threats are fulminated, All is not 
truth that blusters; and the world places religion in 
personal righteousness, regardless of ecclesiastical 
conformity. 

But the most glaring contrast yet remains to be 
drawn. Prus IV. was able, on the adjournment of 
the Council of Trent, to enforce its indefinite state- 
ments of “ infailible” truth by the help of the pow- 
erful order of Jesuits and by reason of certain actual 
reforms demanded by the awakened conscience of 
the age, and conceded in the true interests of the 
Church. Pivs IX. has assembled the Council of the 
Vatican for the purpose of defining more closely 
those same infallible doctrines from which, as from 
a loose halter, the young modern Church threatens 
to slip its head. The Jesuits, though still power- 
ful, have now to labor under the heavy burden of 
popular contempt; and one of the chief objects of 
the present Council is to condemn the spirit of pro- 
gress, to build new fences about the sacred soil of 
priestly interpretation and authority. 

Three hundred years ago Protestantism had the 
air of an experiment, and Romanism was feared 
even more than it was respected. Since then it has 
lost much of respect, and its power makes no man 
tremble. The Pope is about to proclaim to the 
world a dogma which carries its absurdity on its 
face, to fortify himself in that last ditch, the very 
occupancy of which isa sign of desperation, with 
however bold a front the transfer may be effected. 

The favorite resort of weakness is self-assertion, 
and it is to this, as to the inmost court of imbecil- 
ity, that Pros IX., the dilapidated relic of a once 
world-wide sovereignty, retires amid the scorn o1 
princes, the derision of the people, and the mur- 
murs or indifference of a hundred bishops. 





SQUIRMING AND WRIGGLING.—The Senate has re- 
jected the bill abolishing the frauking privilege af- 
ter a series of evasions, delays, and “amendments” 
which do more credit to its parliamentary ingenuity 
than to its reputation for straightforward honesty. 
Indeed, legislation has almost ceased to be a process 
of investigation, argument, and decision, and has 
become an affair_of concealment and—not to speak 
disrespectfully—of squirming. Eels cannot hide in 
the mud more suddenly and completely than can 
the average Congressman cover himself with inglo- 
tious doubt as to the expediency of voting Yes or 
No on the plainest question imaginable. 

But this wriggling to avoid a direct issue is not 
confined to public life. How difficult is it to get at 
the real facts in a business transaction! What sub- 
lime confusion is attained amid the affectations of 
“society!” What end is there to the turnings and 
twistings by which domestic selfishness tries to con- 
ceal its greed! Most despicable of all is the base- 





ness which dishonors religion by appropriating the | P 


advantages of a formal “ profession ” while evading 
its responsibilities. Church membership is often 
pleaded both as a defence against the charge of doing 
Wrong and as an excuse from the necessity of doing 
tight. To live above suspicion and beyond the 


teach of duty, how “nice and comfortable,” to be 
sure! 








THE Use or Saut.—The discussions raised by the 
death of Cartes DicKEns, as respects the influence 
of fiction and its relation to religion, call to mind the 
apostolic advice, “Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt.” 

It is quite the fashion to drop now and then a 
lump of piety into personal conduct, but too oftert 
there is littlé care to “work it in.” A life properly 
*easoned with grace has a uniform flavor. A man’s 
noblest actions are not lost, even though he is guilty 
of much that is ignoble; but the main and lasting 
Strength of hisexample depends upon the moral tone 
ofhisdailylife. The same is true of books, and Drcx- 
ENs’ novels have effected more by their all-pervad- 
ing spirit of kindness, loyalty to manhood, and ab- 
horrence of everything false and mean, than if, lack- 


'ng this general tone, they had each contained a 
confession of religious faith, 








Bs TRIED AND TRUSTED FRrENp,—The Rey. WIL- 
— D.D., late of Glasgow, and now of 
a urgh, Scotland, will preach in Plymouth 
urch on Sunday evening, the 26th inst., and lec- 
ure in the Hall of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
“lation on Monday evening, the 27th. Among the 
Scotch clergy, Dr. ARNoT was one of the few earnest 
Fe outspoken friends of the Union in its darkest 
on He did not hesitate to instruct his people in 
‘a ‘uses and proposed objects of the late war, and 

Ow them the side which deserved their sympa- 





thy and their prayers. Dr. Arnot is an accomplish- 
ed scholar and an eloquent preacher, and, apart from 
his claims upon us asa friend in need, he is worthy of 
the best audiences in quality and quantity that we 
ever assemble. These will be his farewell addresses, 
as he sails for Liverpool on Wednesday, the 29th. 








THE Tower or Srtoam.—‘Or those eighteen 
upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, think ye that 
they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jeru- 
salem?” Congress has rejected WHITTEMORE. Per- 
haps his audacity in seeking re-admission is accoun- 
ted for by his knowledge of its members. He may 
know that some of them are not of “clean hands and 
a pure heart,” and he may infer that he has as good 
a right as his fellow sinners to a seat among the 
legislators of the nation. The Tower of Bribery 
should have killed more than one. Perhaps it has 
not fallen yet, and WHITTEMoRE has been struck 
by a loose stone. 








HELP FOR THE NEEDY. 
——_»—__—. 

It is our pleasant duty to lay the following letters be- 
fore our readers—one from Mr. Hatumay, and the 
other from the friend in whose behalf he made his 
recent appeal : 

To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 
Dear Sir,—The following contributions for the soldier's widow 


and family have been received since the acknowledgments in, 


last week’s UNION: 


Q. L. or G. L., in memory of the Lost.--.............--- $25.00 
Ere Ee. UF tg) AE: NOD cs caccacuapedacesnsasaccgeses 1.50 
One of God’s Sorrowing Children, Savannah............ 2.00 
Wor Were: ...24 2. ft. ea 2.00 
Friend, by ‘Mes Dewi. ...2042 22,64 flict nme secs 5.00 


Previously acknowledged. . .. -.-. .........02 -eecceceeeee- 


EE OP races cecdsendscaccntasencecerasaculseons 


Mrs. Fitzpatric, No. 1190 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has a store for the manufacture and sale of women’s and chil- 
dren’s under-garments, where she will be very glad to receive 
and execute any orders she may be favored with. She has sew- 
ing-machines and all the facilities necessary to do work well and 
with dispatch. 

Will you please publish her note, and suffer me space to thank 
most cordially those who so kindly participated in furnishing me 
with means suificient to provide so well for this widow and her 
fatherless children, They have the happiness to know that they 
have made the mother’s heart to sing for joy. 

8. B., HALiipay. 


Mr. HALLipay : 

Very Dear Sir,—I wish to express to you, and to all the gentle- 
men and ladies who have acted with you, my deep thanks for 
what you have done for me. I was at my wits’ end, not knowing 
which way to turn, when you so providentially came to my relief. 
I can never be too grateful, and shall always cherish towards 
yourself and my unknown benefactors a sense of the greatest 
obligation, while I pray that the blessings of the Father of the 
fatherless and the widow’s God may rest upon each of those to 
whom I am so deeply indebted. Most Respectfully, 


HARRIET FiTZPATRIC. 
JUNE 20, 1870. 








FROM WASHINGTON. 
ee 
Of Interest to Newspapers and their Readers— What 
is Expected from Judge Poland—The Rights of the 
Public to have Information—President Grant and 
Southern Union Men—The Question of General 
Ammnesty— One Nest Broken Up. 


The chances are that Judge Potanp, in reporting up- 
on the ease of the correspondent which, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Frron, of Nevada, was referred to him, 
will make a report for which every newspaper in the 
land will have cause to be thankful. It is believed he 
will take the position that a correspondent cannot be 
held by the House to have violated the privileges of 
members for publishing documents in which their names 
appear in discreditable connections, provided due care 
is taken to indicate the real character of the papers 
resented, so that the reader can judge of the weight 
which should be given them. Judge Potanp further 
believes—though he may not be able to his Com- 
mittee with him—that in the interest of the public, and 
as a check upon the tendency to corruption in political 
affairs, correspondents should have the widest license 
in setting forth all indications of dishonest transactions, 
so that the constant fear of exposure may deter those 
in the public service from wronging the people. Of 
course the Judge does not mean that newspupers should 
enjoy perfect immunity in printing every rumor involv- 
ing the character of public men. But, if after careful 
examination, made in the interest of honesty and fair 
dealing, the evidence presented appears to implicate 
public men, newspapers should be protected, if not en- 
couraged, in publishing the supposed facts. And if a 
correspondent is able, on demand, to furnish informa- 
tion which substantiates the statements made in print 
only so far as to make out a plausible case, the House 
has no right to proceed against him for slandering 
members, even if it appears, eventually, that the infor- 
mation he used was incorrect; always provided, of 
course, that no intention to slander .existed. 

The Judge, in conducting this investigation, has also 
taken another position for which members of the press 
here have always contended. He did not regard it in 
any way nec to the case in hand to compel the 
correspondent to disclose the names of the persons fur- 
nishing the documents which were published. He 
deemed it sufficient that the papers from which the dis- 
patches in question were made up should be produced, 
and that when brought forward they should prove to 
be what had been claimed for them. "When the names 
of those giving information for the newspapers became 
necessary in an investigation looking to the truth or 
falsity of charges made in any quarter, then of course 
the Hoens should insist upon names being furnished ; 
but if a correspondent himself submits proof for all 
the ground he covers in his letters or dispatches, he 
ought not to be questioned as to his original sources of 
information. * 

It is of importance to the public first, and next to all 
newspapers, that some of the points presented above 
should be recognized by Co’ en. If at the in- 
stance of any member of either House a correspondent 
can be expelled for printing statements about members 
which he has good reason to believe are true, and can 
be summoned to the bar to disclose the sources of his 
information, then it willsoon become almost impossible 


to check public corruption in any of its mul ous 
forms ; and the difficulties in the way of obtaining full 


information about public affairs will be 


——— | representatives, nothing is deemed surer b 


Most of the facts concerning the more important fea- 
tures of the public business, in all its departments, are 
furnished to correspondents by men in official life, both 
in and out of Congress, with the actual or implied 
pledge that the names of the informants are not to be 
given. And it is because this pledge is always observed 
on the part of those representing the geen jour- 
nals of the land, that the country is kept constantly 
advised of nearly every movement in the political, leg- 
islative, or executive machinery, no matter how se- 
cretly these, or any of them, may at times take place. 

In these publications of hidden matters individuals 
may suffer for the time. But the press and its mem- 
bers, as a body, act justly; and where one journal 
does a wrong, the others are prompt to correct, if, in- 
deed, the one misled be not the first to make reparation. 
Better the risks of doing temporary injustice, than 
the freedom which would be given to all manner of 
corruption by a muzzled press. 1f Judge Potanp acts 
in the matters submitted to him in the interests of the 
press, he will deserve the thanks of the country. 


SHALL THE WAR EVER ENB? 


The President’s determination to invite a Southern 
man to a seat in his Cabinet gives lively satisfaction to 
a large class of Republicans. And, as in the selection 
care has been taken to take a man who is'as free from 
all active participation in the rebellion as any resident 
of the South could have been, no matter how strong 
his Union feelings were, the question is simply reduced 
to this: whether any man in the South whose sympa- 
thies were with the Union, and who went no further 
in supporting the rebellion than he was absolutely 
forced to do for his own safety, shall be recognized by 
the Republican Party as a fit person to act with it. All 
the cool-headed, far-seeing men in the party here ap- 
prove the action of the President. A few extreme 
men from both sections oppose it. In the opposition 
the carpet-bag element takes the lead. This is signifi- 
cant and promising, in that it indicates an apprehen- 
sion on the part of this class that the moment the 
moderate men in the South, who were in the rebellion 
because they were forced into it, become eligible to 
position again, their own official lives will end. With 
this feeling in the better class of Southern Senators, and 
those whose return should be earnestly desired by the 
country, of whom Generals Warngr and AMgs are 
the most 
prominent Senators from the South than that the Re- 
publican Party will go hopelessly into the minority if 
it does not soon secure the help of the moderate por- 
tion of the whites, even though they may at some time 
have occupied nominal or subordinate positions under 
the Confederacy. And the effect of Mr. Akerman 
entering the Cabinet cannot but be most salutary and 
encouraging to a large element throughout the South 
which was never thoroughly in sympathy with rebel- 
lion. The tendency of the strongest men in the party 
here is toward a general amnesty, and if sny exceptions 
are made they will include a comparatively small num- 
ber. 


A RESULT OF THE VOTE ON OUBA. 


Whatever may be thought of the policy or propriety 
of recognizing the belligerency of Cuba, no honest 
person can fail to rejoice that the adventurers to whom 
the term ‘‘ The Cuban Lobby” properly applied, have 
been broken up. They in no sense represented the 
cause of Cuba, and were only the vultures gathered fdr 
prey. It has come to bea public calamity that the 
moment any question involving national action and 
questions of public policy is presented to Congress, 
a set of unprincipled men flock here, and at once at- 
tach themselves to one side or the other, and lay cor- 
rupt plans in connection with whichever they espouse. 
And thus in most cases an odium which does not justly 
belong to the matter under consideration becomes fast- 
ened upon it. And through the unauthorized acts of 
such a lobby mary innocent men suffer. Thus, in the 
late operations with Cuban bonds, it does not appear 
that any member of Congress was actually corrupted, 
and in spite of the long House investigation, carried 
on expressly to trap the correspondents here, it has not 
been proven that a single man, who has a recognized 
position upon any prominent and respectable journal, 
has been corruptly involved. ALPHA. 

Washington, D. C., June 18, 1870. 








TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
—__~—_—-. 
BY THE REY. ©. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
—@———. 
(Eleventh Letter.) 
Cairo, Egypt, February 23, 1870. 

There has lately been opened all the way fromm Cairo 
to Ghizeh a fine road ; so that one who is unromantic, 
or pressed in some commonplace degree for time, can 
take his seat in a sumptuous two-horse carriage at the 
hotel, and in three easy hours find himself deep in the 
silence of the hey Libyan Desert. And most prepos- 
terous of all, there has been erected a prime litt!e pub- 
lic house at the very base of the Pyramids; and travel- 
ers do sometimes prefer to remain there over a night, 
and study moonlight effects upon sandy solitudes and 
mummyless graves. Thisis one of the latest inno- 
vations to be met new in Eastern travel. Of course it 
renders the attainment of difficult spots in the tour 
much more convenient, and eyen quite possible to in- 
valids ; but there is no denying the fact that these new 
civilizations are fast driving out of existence all that 
attractive barbarism which most tourists have come to 
see. 

THE NEW ROAD. 


The occasion upon which this imposing carriage-way 
was constructed, was that offered by the late visit of 
the French Empress. It crosses the Nile upon a long 
bridge of boats. We had a fine chance to learn how it 
was built, and at the same time catch a good illustra- 
tion of Scripture history. The inundation this year 
was in some degree more sudden or more extensive 
than usual, and earried away, at different points, a 
mile or two of the embankment, along the ridge of 
which the path was laid. Frightful gullies were 
washed out and distributed over the plain, and gangs 
of men, women and children had been put to work at 
repairs. All along the way we hurried through them, 
and there is no doubt we saw the old scenes of the 
bondage of Israel reproduced on nearly the same soil. 
There were taskmasters, with stick in hand, squatting 
aly on the banks, indolent even in observation, re- 
quiring almost to be raked up in order to receive the 
reckonings reported to them. 

There must have been at least two or three thousand 
of these people at work that day. swarmed over 
the wide excavations from which they took their earth, 
like so many brown ants, besring sand grains. Each 
had a small shallow basket on his head; you could not 
make it hold more than about a peck. These they all 
filled by scooping up the soil with their hands; then 
tossing them up, they caught them dexterously upon 
a a pg tne er down, Sd then 
the p of deposit, em over down, 
squatted beside the feeble little heaps to pat them level 





vastly increased. 


with her palms. It seemed so insignificant as a piece 


of actual enterprise that we could hardly believe they 
were not deep in the historic laboriousness of our early 
childhood—making dirt-pies in the sand. 

Every now and then one of the unclad creatures 
would come timidly up to the overseer to report num- 
bers of baskets, or hours of time; and with an im- 
mense deliberation the inkstand at his belt would be 
unloosed, the reed pen carefully tested on the thumb- 
nail, and the fragment of paper spread out over the left 
hand, to be slowly written upon with the right, as the 
tally was entered. If anything seemed short, a quick 
rush of eee flushed the taskmaster’s features, and the 
whack of his stick sent the laborer back to his toil. 


ie THE OLD ROAD. 

here is no advantage in going by the carri ath 
save that of a quick trenait”’ Te sake all the a 
of a true visit to the desert. The old way is better. 
An easy Gooey, & merry driver, a good heart, a clear 
eye, and a satisfactory basket of lunch, are all the pre- 
requisites one wil need. 

The road to the Pryamids, after an abrupt but not 
unwelcome departure from the precincts of Old Cairo, 
dusty and odorous, lies for the most part through a 
pleasant series of cultivated gardens and luxuriant 
tields, until we reach the confines of the desert itself. 
But the verdure grednally degenerates into mere stub- 
ble when the sand begins to grow dominant. The path 
is elevated slightly, beaten down into a compact mass: 
like matted gravel, the ditches on either side of it filled 
with slender reeds, bulrushes like those which Jooxo- 
BED plaited the ark from when she decided to cast the 
unprotected Mosks out upon the charities of the world. 
So thin and slight are these long withes of water-vege- 
tation, growing tall and rank from the pools, that even 
a child could easily scratch the outer skin of any one 
of them with his nail. Yet they looked so strong that 
my old instinct returned, and 1 imagined they would 
make capital riding-whips with which to encourage my 
donkey. So I plucked one or two of them; but in- 
stead of getting a whip I got one of the finest illustra- 
tions of Scripture I met in the East. 

For on handling these long lithe stalks, that seemed 
tough as willows, I found that they had no strength or 
substance within. They were hollow; and the mo- 
ment the thin outer coating of silver fibre was abra- 
ded in the least, instantly it appeared that the entire 
reed was demoralized, all its ogy | and power of 
self-support being singularly gone. I could scarcely 
keep it upright, for it could not bear its own weight. 
The slightest wind playing over it bent the frail head 
and sent it drooping into the swamp. Accurate and 
beautiful beyond expression seemed to me the inspired 
figure of divine gentleness and forbearance emplo: 
by the prophet, ‘*‘ the bruised reed he will not b: 4 


FIRST OUTLINES. 


All the way from the banks of the stream clear on, 
we saw the sublime of those masses of masonry 
sharply outlined against the sky. For six miles or 
more we faced them directly, discerning in that crystal 
atmosphere even the gray seams on their surface, but 
wondering uneasily how it could be we continued to be: 
so long in reaching what at first ap sonear. The 
size ot these amazing structures is not appreciated un- 
til one fairly winds up around under the slant of the: 
lofty ledges on which they stand. The illusion upon: 
the eye is not unlike that of early experiences when 
watching a locomotive approaching on the track ; — 
seem to tairly distend in bulk, and grow upon our esti-- 
mate, both in magnitude and majesty, as we draw nigh 
to them. 

The rich black mould begins before long to show 
the force of the fiery sun it scorches under ; deep seams 
and wide cracks are discovered in the surface. ‘Tall 
palms shoot their stems up into the serene air. Most 
exquisitely have they been com , knobbed and 
fluted as they are, to the shafts of Moorish architecture. 
From their summits droop the graceful green plumes 
of foliage, hanging listlessly in the windless sunshine. 

At last the sea of sand closes in around us entirely ; 
and far as the eye can reach only one waveless waste 
of glittering whiteness can be discerned. The latest 
vestige of vegetation is a little hard, wiry plant, with a 
star-like radiate of yellow prickles all about its head, so 
horny and so keenly acute that even the leanest kind of 
PxHaraon’s kine will not be persuaded to browse upon 
it. This is the lonesomest, most desolate, most lean and 
sorrowful caricature of a flower I ever saw. 

And yet out of it we gained another explanation of 
a text. Employed by the ancient seer, this plant be- 
comes & symbol of utmost suggestiveness. Itis ‘the 
heath in the desert.” And those glorious palms just 
behind us are the trees he speaks of *‘ planted by the- 
water.” ‘‘ And thus saith the Lord God, cursed be the: 
man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm,. 
and whose heart departeth from the Lord; for he shall 
be like the heath in a —. and shall ae = — 
good cometh, but sh habit the parc places 
the wilderness, in a salt land and not inhabited. Bless- 
ed is the man who trusteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord is; for he shall be as a tree planted by 
the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the 
river, and shall not see when the heat cometh; but her 
leaf shall be green, and shall not be careful in the year 
of drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit.’ 
One can hardly realize how forcible these natural em- 
blems become under the contrasted presence of them 
both; before his own eyes the splendid luxuriance of 
the palm by the stream, the emaciated meagreness of 
the heath in the sand. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


A series of most undeseryed whacks upon your poor 
donkey soon brings him and his cruel master where 
they both are getting anxious to be, under the shadow 
of the Pyramids. The belief has been undisturbed for 
centuries that all these stupendous piles were erected 
for royal graves or monuments. Some of them are 
certainly sepulchres, for the remains of human beings. 
have found in them. First the body was em- 
balmed, then wound in linen, then encased in a woouen: 
coffin, which finally was enclosed in a sarcophagus ofi 
stone. Over all this then was lifted a tri cairn, 
broad at the base and towering into the air. Fair chaF 
lenge was thus offered to the elements in that rainless 
atmosphere, and even Time himself had nothing to pre- 
sent wherewith to confront the sublime defiance of 
decay. 

Berane some of these pyramids were undeniably 
tombs, the immediate inference was drawn that all 
were such. And this theory received confirmation from 
the fact that the great number, the exceeding variet 
in size and costliness, precluded any other purpose suf- 
ficiently general in character to account for them ail. 
It is only within a comparatively few years that an at- 
tempt to discriminate between the Great Pyramid and 
all the rest, has been made. Some men, whose scien- 
tific and scholarly attainments lift them out of suspi- 
cion of wildness in conjecture, have asserted deliber- 
ately that the largest of these piles of masonry differs. 
in every respect from any one of the others. It is the 
oldest and by far the most admirably made. It py oad 





had a body in it, or acoffin. The stone . 
found in what ie termed the King» chestbes, 2° a 
a sarcophagus at all, nor in’ for one. On the 
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Great Pyramid no inscription was ever discovered, as 
, of a monarch who erected it. A single cartouche was 

found, merely painted rig a | on the back side of a 
stone used in construction, and torn from its place; 
but no lines of memorial or of dedication were ever 
seen on it. Not even is there any inscription to 
Deity; no image, no relief, no name of any god was 
found within or witHout. In solemn silence, this sin- 
gle ht tbaorgs utters no record concerning itself, while 
all the rest are pompous with the inscriptions of vain- 
glorious sovereigns, and obscene with idolatrous figures 
of unclean gods. 

These scholars assert that the Great Pyramid was 
the work of the shepherd kings, of whom we know 
MELCHIZEDEK was one; and that they built this 
vast structure on their way when they founded Jerusa- 
lem and settled Damascus. In all likelihood good men, 
believers in the true God, these people were led by 
inspiration in their choice of locality and general form 
of arrangement. And they pst this up as a royal en- 
closure to preserve fair standards of weight and meas- 
ure, so to ensure upright dealing for all lands and all 
ages. This was not, therefore, in any sense a sepul- 
chral, but in every sense a scientific building. 

With the departure of those people the secret was 
lost. Other generations, coming after, and finding this 
magnificent mass of beautiful white stone standing out 
there alone in the sand, mistook its meaning. ey 
thought it to be a sepulchre, and sought to imitate its 
Sata with regal mausoleums for their monarchs. 

he pyramids built later are sepulchres ; this one cer- 
tainly never was. 


OUR INHERITANCE. 


I have no disposition now and here to argue either 
for or against this theory. I only call attention to the 
most fascinating volume which first brought it to my 
notice, entitled Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. 
I read that years ago, before I left America; and since 
then I have read with insatiable eagerness everything I 
could find on the theme. Within a few years the author 
of that work has issued three bulky, but magnificent 
tomes, entitled Life and Work at the Great Pyramid. 
These give an account of a long series of measure- 
ments and investigations he made therein person. I 
commend them as containing the finest reading one can 
get for a vacation summer. Especially if one expects 
to visit Egypt, let him study these books till they are fa- 
miliar. They are too large to be carried, and I could not 
borrow them on the ground. But Iam sure they will fill 
one’s mind with curiosity, and prompt it with wise and 
ingenious suggestion, which he may accept or not at 
his own pleasure. 

UP ATOP. 

The summit of the Great Pyramid is 480 feet high, 
the base, nearly square, covers 16 acres of sand. It is 
not hollow, but solidly constructed of a yellowish or 
dirty-white stone, and was formerly en in polished 
marble. This last the ancient rulers in this most radi- 
cal land have plundered away, carrying the outermost 
blocks into Cairo, to build their palaces of. Inside of 
the mass, however, reached by narrow passage-ways, 
are two or three small chambers. One of these has in 
it a curious porphyry coffer, which the guide-book 
says is a king’s coffin. There are noticeable here some 
_ strange measures on the walls; and the close eries 
are slanted up and down at most suggestive angles, giv- 
ing hint of astronomical knowledge far beyond our 
modern conceptions of the progress of that age. Al- 
together, the inside of this wonderful pile is mysterious 
enough to quicken any one’s curiosity with liveliest 
exercise. 

All the Pyramids of Ghizeh stand upon a high pla- 
teau or ledge of rock, more than 100 feet. above the 
level of the desert. Of course we did the orthodox 
and usual thing, climbed the great one clear to its sum- 
mit. Only two others of our party—one a brave young 
lady—could be persuaded to traverse the suffocating 
galleries to the beautiful king’s and queen’s chambers 
within, Half the way up we pushed boldly in, flarin, 
our wretched candles in our own faces. But we fo 
our sufficient reward when we looked on those mysteri- 
ous treasures of the old, old time. 

It is customary to ascend upon the corner, the layers 
of stone affording a kind of giant’s staircase, the: ste 
of which are from two to three feet in thickness. It 
is a little stretchy for comfort, somewhat serious for 
one’s breath, even with the help two Arabs give him, 
one holding each of his wrists. And ice-water would 
be a desirable beverage; and some creature comforts 
would be quite in play; anda thick umbrella (which 
somebody else would carry) would be promotive of 
shadow ; and a good long rest at each of those blessed 
Selahs in this Song of rees would be eminently 
welcome. 

I found at the top that I was in on time. Iwas only 
20 minutes in the pains of mounting, including two 
satisfactory stops on the way. But it would be better 
to go more slowly. One's knees catch a sort of sus- 
pnane trembling for several days, if he neglects his 

eisure. 

The space at the top, now that the marble top-stone 
is removed, is a level and roomy platform, covered 
with many names cut in the soft rock, thus in itself 
historic with mementoes of celebrated visitors from all 
over the world. 

How long we remained there I cannot now say. I 
propose, however, to leave my readers there for at least 
a week. It is not an uncomfortable place. One will 
never in this world be higher up on any structure 
erected by human hands. In the next letter we will 
rehearse what is seen from the outlook. 


a 


The Children. 


*+*‘ CHUCHUMBERS.” 
pune \eesesene’ 

‘Well children, whom have we here ?” I inquired as 
I entered school one morning and found a strange 
group standing by the stove. 

“Me, ’n Lizzrz, ’n Gzorar, ‘n Evan,” promptly re- 
sponded the elder of the two girls, pointing to each as 
she called the names—‘‘ ’n But. That's Bict over 
there ’n the corner with the big boys. Bixt's the big- 
gest. We couldn't come before, ‘cause we hadn't no 
good clothes. Zur hasn’t any yet; but mother said it 
woulda’t make no difference to hur, hur's such a little 
fellow.” 

“Who's ‘hur’ ?” | 

“Why, Evay, there,” pointing to the, stnallest of the 
party, the oddest little sample of humanity that ever 
went to school, 

““Hur’s never been to school before”~the girl went 
on confidingly, “*'n can't read nor nothin’. Don't know 
nee roeorel ama read though, some, 80 k’n Liz- 
gums in fractions, so eoteett read first rate, ’n do 

‘Hur can't!” bawled Master Gzorge, 
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“Say I can!” sharply responded the first speaker. 

** Don't you believe a word hur says. Hur tells lies ; 
got a lickin’ for it only last night. Didn’t hur, Lizzie?” 

** What a lie! I never —.” 

All this came out before I could say “ Stop!” or bring 
my turbulent recruits to order. They were not used to 
the restraints of civilized society, it was sadly evident ; 
but they quieted down as the school was called to 
order, and contented themselves with casting significant 
glances at each other, the meaning of which it was not 
hard to divine, especially after the muttered ‘‘ Hur'll 
catch it when hur gets home,” which came from GrorcE 
when he thought I was out of hearing. Clearly it was 
no happy family that had been added to our number. 

As I suspected from their unusual and un-English pro- 
noun * hur,” they were of Welsh descent, and very far 
descended they were too. At least their parents were, 
for they were not merely very poor and very ‘‘ low,” 
but sadly given to drink. The children, as was natural 
under the circumstances, were extremely rude and ill- 
mannered. Yet underneath their rudeness was a good 
deal of kindly feeling toward each other and toward 
their playmates; while their desire to better their con- 
dition made them on the whole much more faithful and 
earnest as students than their appearance at first led me 
to expect. Little Evan soon became a favorite with 
the whole school. He was such a queer, little, affec- 
tionate body that it was impossible not to love him, or 
to get out of patience with him, whatever he might do. 
The school had scarcely settled to work that morn- 
ing when I felt a gentle twitch at’ my coat sleeve, and 
heard the funniest squeaking voice say, ‘‘ Cheecher, k’ 
chi chit a chink?” It was Evan. 


‘* What is it you want ?” ; 
Timidly the little fellow’s eye climbed upward till 
it met mine; then he pointed to the water-pail and re- 
peated in his thin, pleading voice, 

chink ?” 


‘**K’ chi go chit a 
“ Yes. ” 

As the barefooted little waif tiptoed to the water- 
pail, the fact that he ‘‘hadn’t no good clothes” was 
sadly apparent. And whatever his mother’s opinion 
might be, it did make a difference to him. 

Poor little half-naked, half-starved Evan! ‘‘The 
sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the chlldren”— 
and parental sins rested heavily on him ; not in naked- 
ness and neglect merely, but deeper; every feature of 
his puny body bore traces of hereditary taint. He had 
the unsteady walk and nerveless manner of his drunken 
parents ; while the drooping eyelids gave to his pinched 
face a look of tipsiriess that would have been extreme- 
ly comical if it had not been so sadly painful. His 
left eyelid he could not raise at all, and when he looked 
up into one's face that eye seemed to be fixed on the 
ground, giving him the most ludicrous leer that was 
ever seen on a sober face. And his speech was as odd 
as his face and figure. Many sounds were entirely be- 
yond his power; so he substituted for them the easiest 
sound he could make, which was the sound of ch as 
heard in chép. 

‘* What have you there?” asked Jonnny Baxer of 
him one day, as he sat on the doorstep gnawing a huge 
green cucumber which he had brought for dinner. 

“ Chuchumbers.” 

** What's chuchumbers ?” 

‘**Why! Don’t ye know chuchumbers! Eat lots of 
‘em ch’ome; chow on a chee (tree) cho chigh (stoop- 
ing to show the height of a cucumber vine) ’n ch’ run 
all over ch’ ground !” 

From that day Evan was known as “ Chuchumbers,” 
and the name pleased him immensely. 

Of all restless little mortals, “‘ Chuchumbers” was 
the most restless. It was impossible for him to keep 
still. He was forever hitching from one end of his 
seat to the other, sticking his fingers in the ink wells, 
meddling with the books of the boy who sat back of 
him, or doing something or other to~ bother his neigh- 
bors ; yet he didn’t mean to be troublesome, and was as 
serious in everything he did as though his life depended 
on his doing it then and there. The only place where 
I could keep him out of mischief was on the step of 
the platform in front of my table. He liked that 
place ; the nearer he could get to me the better he was 
pleased. Besides he could sit there (or rather hitch 
around there; he never sat still anywhere) and see all 
that was going on in the room without the trouble of 
turning round. When he was tired of watching the 
school he would curl up at my feet like a kitten and 
sleep. 

Nothing seethed to please him so much as to stand 
by my chair when I was hearing a recitation. Every 
chance he could get he would steal around to my side 
and stand perfectly still until I looked at him ; then he 
would hitch a little closer, put his hand on my knee, 
‘and say—with one eye looking at my feet, and the 
other at my face— 

“*Cheecher, k’ chi cho out 2” or “‘k’ chichit a chink?” 
just as though he had come that moment, and for that 
special purpose. 

I tried to teach him to speak correctly, but it was of 
little use. He had a chippering speech of his own and 
couldn't learn any other. He couldn’t twist his tongue 
around all the consonants to save him; the everlasting 
“ch” would begin every other word in spite of his 
utmost care. <A dozen times a day I would give him 
@n exercise on the sounds of the letters, and he soon 
got so that he could pronounce all of them correctly, 
one at a time ; but put them together and they were too 
much for him. 

I would write on the blackboard or slate all the vow- 
els in order—d, d, a, d, é, 2, 4,4, and 80 on; then prefix- 
ing some consonant to each, would say, ‘‘ Now, Evan, 
be very careful and say them just as I do.” Evan would 
brace himself to the task, and we would begin: 

“ 8a,” “ s-9d;” “ sii,” “ 3-t-3sd;” +“ 8a,” “ 8-t-chaw m 





‘morning the whole family were absent. 


His funny mispronunciation made great sport for the 
school one day. As usual he was sitting on the plat- 
form where he had been put for safe keeping. I was 
engaged in the further part of the room, and all the 
scholars were busy with their books. Suddenly the 
stillness was broken by a sharp cry of ‘‘Cheecher! 
cheecher!” We all looked up, and there stood ‘‘Chu- 
chimbers,” dancing around on the platform, fairly 
frantic with excitement. 

‘Why, what's the matter, Evan?” I said, hastening 
that way. 

‘*Chaw a rat!” 

“« What ?” 

«‘Chaw a rat!” he cried again, in his shrillest voice, 
pointing to the corner and dancing away like a turkey 
on hot iron; ‘*chaw a rat; ch’ run all over ch’ floor!” 
Then calming himself, he drawlingly said, ‘‘ gone in 
ch’ ’ole now.” 

The idea of ‘‘chaw”-ing a rat was too much for the 
rest of the children ; they fairly screamed with laugh- 
ter. 

There was a hole in the corner by the book-case, 
whence some hungry mouse, emboldened by the still- 
ness of the room, had ventured forth in search of 
crumbs almost under ‘‘Chuchumber’s” naked feet. If 
master mouse was half as scared as Evan was, I don't 
believe he hunted crumbs again in that neighborhood 
very soon. ‘‘Chuchumber’s” clothes were long a mak- 
ing. Cold weather came on, and still his ragged sum- 
mer sack had to serve for coat and vest and shirt. 
There were holes at his elbows, holes at his knees, 
holes everywhere. His shoeless feet ‘were red with 


(Saw a rat.) 


chillblains ; and he seemed to wither like a frost-bitten | P 


leaf, growing thinner and punier every day. Yet he 
endured all cheerfully and bravely. The cold rains of 
autumn drenched him and chilled him through and 
through, yet after a little drying and thawing by the 
stove he would be as happy as a cricket and twice as 
frisky. Except when he was “ kept at home to mind 
the baby,” he was never absent from school. Indeed 
the school-room was the only enjoyable place he knew. 
It was warm and comfortable; and then he was free 
from the unkindly usage which formed so large a part 
of his daily fare at home. 


One Friday morning the ground was covered with 
sleet, and a pitiless east wind drove the cold through 
the thickest clothing. ‘‘Chuchumbers” came to school 
as usual, barefooted and scantily clad. His long ex- 
pected new clothes would be ready next week, he said, 
proudly and hopefully, as though that would be the 
end of his trials and sufferings. It was rather ‘‘chold” 
he admitted, when I told him that he ought to have 
stayed at home out of the storm; but it was pleasanter 
at school, he said; and, having brought his dinner, he 
wouldn’t have to go out again until night, and the storm 
might be over then. Poor fellow, the school-room was 
pleasant, no doubt, compared with his cheerless home; 
but he didn’t seem to thaw out as usual that morning. 
He was sad and strangely quiet all that day, and when 
school was over he lingered to the last moment as 
though dreading to plunge into the outer cold. 

When the roll was called on Monday morning ‘‘Chu- 
chumbers” was missing. He had a bad cold and a sore 
throat, his sister said. Tuesday morning he was no 
better. On Wednesday the doctor pronounced the 


complaint that fearful scourge of childhood, diphtheria. | ¥ 


Thursday, only the two brothers came; the sisters 
were needed at home, for Evan was worse. Friday 
There were 
many anxious inquiries about ‘‘Chuchumbers,” for his 
affectionate disposition and many infirmities had won 
the love and sympathy of every one in school; but no 
one had heard from him since the evening before, when 
he was ‘‘no better.” 


Monday morning brought Saran and Lizzie and 
Grorez and Brit, as usual, but they came with sad 
hearts and heavy countenances. 

* How is Evan ?” I asked. 

The reply was a storm of weeping. 

Poor Evan! Happy Evan! His ‘‘new clothes” had 
come at last—but they were not for earthly wearing. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
_— > 


THE Cones IN ea amare nee yang many 
reasons why the experiment just of the intro— 
duction of Chinese labor into the shoe-shops of i 
chusetts, is especially interesting. It is the desperate 
resort of the manufacturers against the growing and 
unbearable e s of the Knights of St. Crispin—the 
most formidable combination of labor ever formed in 
Massachusetts or New England, and the strongest in 
the country except the coal-miners of Pennsylvania. 
It is a serious check, if not a checkmate, to the hopes 
of that Order, which had to count, on hayin 

entire control of the shoe-trade of the country. It 
brings face to face labor which commands from $3 to 
$6 a day, and labor wholly content with. 70 cents a day 
and a bunk ina barrack. ... An inspection of the 
cheerful little colony just established in the facto 
of Mr. Carvin T. Sampson, certainly produces a differ- 
ent impression from that received by accounts from 
California or China itself. The quarters provided for 
the strangers are filled with young men of small stature, 
all chattering in a tongue which seems to have no syl- 
lables, all smiling in a supe of good spirits 
and good nature, and all neat as wax. It seems impos- 
sible that these can be the class who built the Pacific 
Railroad, slender and light as they are, with faces 
sparkling with intelligence, and hands smaller and more 
delicate than those of the ave of American women. 
And indeed they are not a fair average of Chinese 
laborers ; for Mr. Coase (Mr. Sampson's agent) obtained 
picked men from a corey two thousand, selected 
especially for their ness and adaptation to a busi- 
ness requiring skill and intelligence, But it gives a 
novel and le impression to a New Englander to 
see a party of emigrants freshly arrived on Anierican 
soil, employing their first days of rest notin smoking 
and drinking, not in q or sleeping, but in read- 





So it would go, over and over again; for the life of 
him he couldn't keep the sound clear, ‘eee 


uarreling 

diligently books in their lan writin 
alaviee blank books they have by oan tor the . 
pose, in studying arithmetic with their B ‘sum- 


4 tempt to change them—at 


TY | to you if they would, for they are in the labor 


pur. | 


doing” machine of beads on wires, i : 
read and speak English with an eager eatning to 
ful in its intensity of application... . But “ pain. 
the first great question to be answered in regard rm — 
men, is not whether they will become Christi Sess 
American citizens, but whether they can learn Po on 
shoes. There are manifestly two difficulties in * 
To be taught, they must Lave instructors, and th, Cr F 
ins direct their whole attack against this point. ne. 
ing to frighten and bribe away the shoemakers why 
come here to teach; end threatening all sorts of a 
sures against them. But there are men of moe pe 
independence enough in Massachusetts, even in a 
shoe-making trade, to resist these methods of pers 7 
sion, and | think Mr. Sampson will be able to induce 
them to stay with him. Then it is not easy to bach 
an apprentice so elaborate and nice an operation as 
bottoming a shoe, when by his ignorance of the lan 
uage he becomes as inaccessible by words as if he es 
deaf and dumb. Everything must be done by example 
nothing by precept; the simplest question connot be 
understood, the briefest explanation cannot be given 
But with a race proverbially apt at imitation, with ear. 
erness to learn on one side and patience in teaching on 
the other, even this obstacle diminishes materially ; and 
a manufacturer who has instructed a body of French- 
men to make ashoe before they could speak an English 
sentence, only to see them captured even more quickly 
by the Crispin ;order, need not shrink at the task of 
educating Chinamen. As to the natural facility of the 
new hands, there can be no question whatever, . . 
A few details as to the terms of the contract which 
Mr. Sampson’s agent made in San Francisco with the 
commission house acting for the Chinese laborers, must 
complete this hasty letter. Seventy-five men are en. 
ed. A foreman to keep them in order and up to 
their work, provide for their needs, and command them 
generally, at $60 a month, and two cooks, who act also 
as counselors and advisors, beiog men of rank and ex- 
perience, at the wages of laborers, are all the non- 
roducing members of the company. The rest will all 
stand at the bench and “make shoes.” They will re- 
ceive $23 a month each, the first year, and $26 a month 
the rest of the three years they are bound to stay. In 
addition to this, and to the expense of bringing them 
here, Mr. Sampson supplies the heat for their cooking, 
and their bunks, ranged in four tiers at about the distance 
of an ordinary sleeping-car, and furnished with mattres- 
ses. All the rest the men themselves provide, boarding 
themselves according to their own taste and fancy. 
The employer has advanced money to furnish then 
with hats, underclothing, stockings, dishes (though 
most of these they brought with them), and cotton cloth 
for various uses; but this is to be ‘‘worked out” and 
deducted from the first wages paid. If any Chinaman 
dies, his bones are to be sent home by express, It is not 
an experiment to be cheaply tried, of course; but it is 
not so costly as would be imagined. Mr. Sampsoy 
determined to sink $50,000, if necessary, in carrying 
the thing through; he is not likely to have invested 
one-fifth of that amount before the profits begin to 
come in. He doubles his night-watch, illuminates the 
grounds about his building by powerful reflectors, 
Jaughs at the threats of the Crispins, and is as confident 
of entire success as of the rising of the sun to-morrow. 


—— 


.| —Letter to the Tribune. 


To ovr Lapy Friznps.—We propose here to offer 
a few Hints to Women about to Engage in Business, 
and this, therefore, is a lecture for women only; no 
men admitted, under any circumstances, 

‘Call upon a man of business in the hours of busi- 
ness; transact your business, and go about your busi- 
ness.” This is the brief but wise counsel, dear sisters, 
which you will find displayed in large print on many 
counting-room walls. Please to remark that it is nota 
joke. A business man’s minutes are precious. He has 
not nearly as many as he needs. If he has any to 
spare at any time, he knows what to do with them. ... 
Moreover, when you visit an office or counting-room 
on business, prepare your budget beforehand, so that 
ou may make your statement brief and pertinent. Do 
not oblige a busy man to cross-examine you as to your 
purposes; do not go with half defined or dimly formed 
wishes. Learn to take “yes”or ‘‘no” for an answer. 
A busy man has to decide rapidly; if he is fit for his 
place, and if you have stated your wish or proposition 
clearly, he can decide at once. He says ‘“‘yes,” and 
your affair is settled; or he says “‘no,” and it is also 
decided. But when he says'‘‘yes,” and you keep him 
ten minutes or half an hour detailing ¢/s and duis, be 
sure he regrets his consent; and if he says “no, 
and you plead with him to take it back, be sure that 
though he may be as polite as a French dancing- 
master, he regards you as a bore. . « » When 
you enter an office or a counting-room, forget, if 
you can, that you are a woman. o the business man 
whom you are approaching, you are only a machine, 
desirous to be set in motion; he is only a machine; all 
about him, for the time being, are only machines; and 
a machine has no heart; it makes no allowances; it 
exacts the uttermost ; it demands the best with the least 
waste of time. Do your work thoroughly and prompt- 
ly, present it with few words; learn the customs of 
the calling you enter, and conform to them; or if you 
do not like them, try something else. But do not at- 
least by pleading. This is 
the way to success. Those of your sisters who have 
le it are too busy, and too profitably engaged, to 
make much noise about it; they have their hands full, 
for there is abundance of room in the world for first- 
rate workers; for machines that are prompt and regu- 
lar, that turn out good work, and are never indisposed. 
Try to remember that when you engage in business, 
when you enter the labor market, you necessarily — 
in competition with men. Men are slaves; they mus 
work; for they have families to support, or fortunes 
to-make, cr enterprises to advance; and they do =o 
expect to marry. That is to say, marriage will only 
compel them to work more persistently, and foe em 
to be more prompt, more accurate, more regular. These 
men, these slaves under the lash of all kinds of on 
ties, you have for opponents; they cannot — Piet 


just as you are. If they work harder, better, and more 
hours than you do, 


they will beat you; and your sex 
cannot help you. 


One man ‘succeeds beyond another just in this i 
It is not luck, it is not good friends—for though a 
ship may push a man along, it cannot keep bm 1 
falling back. It is hard work, unmitigated, rors 
thorough; it is because A works harder, and ee ; 
and Jonger than Z, that he stands at the top, W ng 
— at the bottom of the ladder.—V. ¥. Hen 
ost. 


Tux Ruma Passton.--A pianoforte duel has actu- 


1 : 1 lenge 
ally occurred at Cedar Rapids, lowa. The chal 
was offered by a Mr. Marngson_ and accepted by aX 
Rooney. GorsonarK’s ‘‘Last Hope” was pay Me 
Mr. Matwxson in six minutes and a half, or “t 
Roongy came through it in five minutes and a r right 
a piece called ‘‘ The Riyulet” Mr. Roongx walked Dor 
away from his competitor, emmy hog by jus this 
minutes and “nine seconds. The umpires ve in 
occasion were and their decision was 4 
accordance with the spirit of the contest 
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ded the laurels to Mr. Roonzy, ‘‘not because Mr. 
Siaaaeen proved himself less skillful, but because Mr. 
Rooney displayed superior skill.” 


no 18 THE SonisMATIO?—The guilt of schism may 
ys him who least thinks it; he being rather the 
schismatic who makes unnec and inconvenient 
impositions, than he who disobeys them, because he 
cannot do otherwise without violating bis conscience. 
—Jeremy Taylor. 
Ortcrwatity.—The more mind we have, the more 
original men do we discover there are. Common peo- 
ple find no difference between men.—Pascal. 


Ar Toe TesxcraPu OrFice.—The strangest freaks of 
lightning occur in the telegraph offices. The jubilant 
telegraph persists in having doubted doubled, being bring, 
mediate meditate, corn coin, and nine none, and it is a 
question whether the names Waverley, Binghamton, 
Owego, and Ithaca were ever carried a hundred miles 
away from home in a telegram without violence to their 
orthography. A recent dispatch from Omaha contained 
the words, ‘Company Fifth U. 8. Infantry attacked 
by Indians on plains. All sealped.” It was a pretty 
serious matter, but the dispatch was plain enough. 
While the manifolder was copying it, and reflecting on 
the affliction it must carry to a thousand hearthstones 
(if he ever have time for such reflections), another dis- 
patch came to hand, reading: ‘‘Chicago. Correction. 
In our Omaha, for scal read escaped”—and peace 
flowed into his soul.—Putnam’s Monthly. 


—————— 


The Household. 


MOTHERLY TALKS 


WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
ene 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
—_—>——— 
JUNE CARES. 


There is much of romance and.'beauty in the month 
of June, partly imaginary, and partly real. Durimg the frosts 
and snows of winter, the sharp winds and dreary storms of 
spring, our thoughts turn with most affectionate longings 
toward June—the month of loves and roses. Yet, when she 
comes, hardly any other month of the whole year brings so 
many little frets and annoyances as the month of June. 


The first two or three days, so warm and balmy, lull us 
into a-dreamy state of delightful rest and security, but we 
wake to find damp, foggy mornings, with mists so dark and 
dense that you long to cut a window through for the sun- 
shine, which you feel must be held in durance vile behind 
it. Particularly is this noticeable if living near a river, All 
throvgh the first half of the month we have cold, stormy 
days; suddenly, damp, sultry, sticky ones. In the morning 
we are uncertain how to dress. If warm, and we put on 
cool thin garments, perhaps in an hour or two a chilly wind 
sweeps by, and shivering and quite uncomfortable we resort 
to breakfast shawls or sacks—they are a little too much, and 
we drop them, only too glad, in a few moments, to draw 
them close about us again; or, in an obstinate fit we refuse 
to yield to the demands made by these sudden changes for 
warmer clothing, and a heavy cold is the result. The wind 
has a decided partiality for tho East most of the time in 
early June. If it veers for a few hours to the South it is in 
an unsteady, wavering manner, and soon turns back to the 
East again. The result is, that the first half of June will 
very likely keep you in an uncomfortable, dissatisfied state 
of mind. Every thing moulds; clothes grow damp in drawers 
or wardrobes, or the washing is caught out in a shower just 
as it is halfready to be taken in. It is decidedly “falling 
weather.” Be watchful to guard against any infelicities 
that may follow these changes, patiently accepting what 
they bring, that cannot be avoided. That’s the only true 
way. This variable weather usually lasts till the middle of 
June, sometimes Jater, when we may look for more settled; 
but very warm weather. 














The flies have been reconnoitering—sending out scouts, 
during these few weeks of mild weather, but as the 
warm days become more permanent they come on with 
their main army. We have put the moths to rest, but 
these intruders, if not as mischievous, are equally as 
hard to manage, and quite as persistent. There are vari- 
ous kinds of “fly paper,” around which, when in use, 
certainly lie large numbers of the slain to certify to the 
Virtues of the paper. It is doubtless of some benefit, but 
does not by any means free us from this great vexation. 
The famous “ old woman,” who always says all the smart 
things, advises not to pull ont a gray hair, as she assures 
you that a dozen will come to the funeral, and also makes 
the same assertion about killing flies. We don’t quite ac- 
cept this as fact, yet we intend to discard fly paper this year 
and see how the experiment succeeds. It is a dirty, mussy 
remedy, requiring one to be incessantly on the watch lest 
flies who have tasted the paper fall into food, or lie about in 
an unseemly manner. If servants in'the kitchen, or dining, 
toom, have any gifts toward neatness, this constant “ litter” 
makes them cross; if they have not’ that gift, the careless 
way they allow the dead flies to lie about, and the fear that 
they may approach too neat the cooking, may make the mis- 
tress cross also—two evils to be scrupulously avoided. 

During the heat of summer we are compelled to keep open 
doors and windows, but these lawless intruders know, ap- 
parently, the moment when we lift the latch or raise the 
Window, and swarm in upon us in myriads. To secure the 
air and bafile the flies we have found mosquito netting a 
great help. A simple frame of pine, about an inch and a 


half wide, fitted closely inside the lower sash, with mosquito | 


lace or net nailed neatly across it (galvanized nails or tacks 
should be used to avoid rust), is the most effectual safeguard 
We have ever tried. The frame must not be quite as high as 
the lower sash, as room is needed to push in the spring to 
at or close the window. The outside doors and those 
ae from the kitehen to the dining-room may have 

rames fitted in the same manner—the frame having a cross- 
sites in the middie, It can be hung on hinges, having 
Pen in the cross-pieee, to fasten it with, while the real 
de — be kept open all day, excluding the flies, but leav- 
Robes = for the air to circulate. By a few days’ extra care 
an my will soon learn to close this net door, or swarms 
waa will quiekly remind them of any heedlessness in this 
Petia A — bet is the most durable, although more 
Pat fai © at first, but it will soon repay the extra expense, 
a aoe must be removed every year. If wiro is 

ibe it should be painted white, else the room will be un- 
Picasantly darkeued by it. But notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions the flies will often effect an entrance, especially 
into the dining-r:com when dishing the dinner, of wheg 





merry, heedless children rush in and out, always forgetting 
to close the door. Cut old newspapers in strips, an inch or 
an inch and a half wide, nearly the whole length of the 
sheet, leaving only about two inches uncut at the top. Take 
@ smooth round stick, about two feet Jong, and laying three 
or four of these cut papers together, wind the uncut part 
about the stick. Tie the paper on with a strong twine, very 
tightly, so that it will not slip, leaving the long ribbons of 
paper hanging loose, and you have a most effectual fly brush. 
Keep one always on hand for the kitchen and two for the 
parlor and dining room. Ifthe flies have secured an en- 
trance during the dishing of dinner, when itis served, spread a 
large piece of netting over the table to protect the food from 
dust—or the flies you may brush down. Open the door, let 
two persons take each a fly brush, and standing opposite the 
door, swing the brush in concert through the roem swiftly 
toward the door, and it will be amusing and gratifying to 
observe how hastily the intruders will vacate the premises. 
One or two well-directed charges will leave you free to shat 
the net door and partake of your dinner unmolested. 


RECEIPTS. 


Meats For Jung.—It is more difficult to obtain good 
meats in June than any part of the year. Lamb is still 
quite expensive, and “‘ broilers” or spring chickens are dear, 
and very little of them. What you can manage to pick off 
is dry, stringy, and we cannot but think indigestible. Veal 
is the only meat within the reach of all classes; but be very 
sure that you obtain that which has been healthily fed, and 
butchered as humanely as is possible. It is well that we do 
not see or know all the barbarity of the butchers’ shops, or 
we should perforce become vegetarians. There are many 
ways of using the less desirable portions of veal, that when 
properly carried out make some very inviting breakfast or 
tea dishes. We give one that is thought by those who like 
highly seasoned food to be better than the Veal Patty given 
last week. , 


Bormzp Fresa Fish.—When well cleaned, rub the 
fish with salt, pin in a cloth kept for that purpose only; put 
itin a pot of boiling water, and keep it boiling fast. A 
large fish will take from a half to three-quarters of an hour; 
a small one twenty minutes. A fat shad is very nice boiled, 
but rock fish and bass are considered better. When done 
take upon fish dish, and cover with egg sauce or drawn 
butter and parsley. Pickled mushrooms, walnuts, and mush- 
room catsup are good with boiled fish. 


Cocoanut Custarp.—One pound grated cocoanut, 
one pint of rich milk, and six ounces of sugar. Beat the 
yolks of six eggs, and stir them into the milk with the nut 
aod sugar. Put into a faiina kettle, or into a small pail 
which youcan set into a kettle of boiling water; stir all 
the time till very smooth and thick; ag soon asit comes toa 
hard boil take off and pour into cups. 

When making cocoanut custard, according to the above 
receipt, use the whites of the eggs for a 

DELICATE CAKE.—One cup white sugar, five tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, whites of six eggs, one teacup of swect milk, 
three cups of “ prepared flour,”’ or if none, the same quantity 
of flour, adding one small teaspoon of soda, and two of 
cream tartar sifted in the flour. Flavor with orange, lemon, 
or vanilla. 








Scientific & Sanitary. 








ARrcHITECTURE.—There is certainly a call for better 
architectural ability than is commonly prevailing. That 
there are architects of the first class no one can doubt, but 
as a whole the profession, judging from results, has much to 
be ashamed of among those who are ranked with it. As for 
the strength snd security of buildings, we are every day 
called upon to lament terrible losses of life by the tumbling 
down of walls and roofs. The calamity at Richmond was 
simply a blunder of the most egregious kind, and yet there 
are many reasons to suppose that the calamities, by some 
good fortune, are less frequent than the blunders. Govern- 
mental supervision should certainly be more complete ov 
a profession which is not 80 organized as to be able to pro- 
tect itself, by examinations, diplomas, and authoritative ex- 
clusion, from a host of incompetents. As for good taste, we 
must have patience and wait. We have no American style, 
and in consequence must submit to every manner of mongrel 
attempts at the sensational in architecture. New York has 
spent more than any city in the Union for grand artistic 
effects, and contains more signal monuments of failure, 
frowning down its streets, than any other. What a wretched 
incongruity, for example, meets us every day, in the favorite 
truncated arch. Anarch without a key-stone, as in the am- 
bitious front of the Park Bank—what possible idea does it 
suggest but the tumble-down style of architecture for which 
New York is famous? And the figures seated brooding over 
the fragments on either side remind us, every time we pass, 
of MacauLay’s New Zealander. Surely one might pen- 
sively look upon this as a symbolical, sepulchral monument, 
and expect to find siste viator inscribed upon it somewhere, 
and only take comfort in the hope that folly were buried 
beneath it—the folly of the architect that could perpetrate 
such a grim joke on a pank which is not broken. Doubt- 
less the idea was taken from someold classic cdifice—but in 
ruins—and the designer is as smart as the imitative Chinese 
tailors who put patches into new garments. One building 
just finished challenges our admiration, and that is the one 
erected by the Equitable Life Insurance Company. It is of 
granite, and in a massive style that masks its immense size 
and delights the sense of stability and grandeur. A few 
more such structures will go far to educate the public eye 
into a taste for something far surpassing the extant metro- 
politan styles. 


ApEs—FIRsT AND Last.—The Atheneum says of Dr. 
F. G. BERGMANN, that “‘ ho has projected from his own con- 
sciousness the beings from which the human race developed 
itself. Their name is Anthropiskes, and they lived in Cen- 
tral Africa. They developed out of apes, and a certain num- 
ber of them, finding themselves in favorable circumstances, 
developed into men—black men—and became the parents of 
families, whence the brown, copper, yellow, and white races 
branched off. Dr. BeramMann complains that his works 
have not yet been appreciated, but ho looks to the science of 
the future todo him justice.” There is a grandeur in a 
man's committing his trusts to an appreciative future, yet 
we have an idea that it is a grandeur in the development of 
soul-life so far removed from the low degree of the ape, that 
there could hardly remain in such an one enough of the in- 
herited ape consciousness on which to base so large and 
broad a scientific projection backward upon the pre-historic 
era of man. But we must yield the point unless indeed it 
shall turn out that this Beramaxw is to be rapked in the 


— category of insanity with that poor fellow on eee 


well’s Island who has built a palisade fort and reared a 
wooden gun, and calmly awaits behind his rampart the 
future day when war shall break out, and all New York 
shall bless his forethought in fortifying that rocky boundary 
of his asylum. 

The difficulty in disposing of BERGMANN on this theory of 
insanity is that not a few distinguished lights of science are 
in the same scrape, only demanding their meed of praise 


from their cotemporaries, having likewise “ projected from 


their; own consciousness” in like manner back into ape con- 
sciousness. For if they have not reached their conclusions 
by comparison of modern ape conscioushess—i. e. in them- 
selyes—with the primeval, they certainly have no other scien- 
tific basis to stand upon. 


Nerve TremPERaTuRE.—M. Sonirr—a Frenchman— 
and who but a Frenchman of the school of BRowN-SEQUARD 
could do such a thing—has been experimenting on fowls by 
inserting into the brain small thermo-electric piles of cop- 
per and bismuth. The wound will heal up in such a case 
and leave the wires issuing, one from éach side of the head; 
these being attached to a most delicate galvanometer, the 
arrangement is complete, apparently, for determining with 
accuracy the heat of the brain tissue under different circum- 
stances. It was found that excitements of various kinds to 
which the creature was subjected at once registered on the 
instrument an access of heat. The different sets of nerves 
were tried in turn, as by pinching, by sudden noises and by 
waving colored objects before the cye. In the latter case at 
first a twofold impression was} produced—an effect on the 
sight and another on the sense of fear—and the galvanome- 
ter registered twelve degrees. But as the fear subsided, by 
the animal becoming accustomed to the object, the galvan- 
ometer fell back to a stationary position at eight degrees. 
Inferentially we may judge that human brain activity in- 
creases the temperature of the brain mass or portions of it; 
but this is nothing very new, as every one’s consciousness, 
under certain circumstances, gives the same information. 
Brain activity calls at once a determination of blood to the 
spot, and an increase of blood in any part brings heat to the 
surrounding tissues. It is probably the fact that severe 
mental labor, as in close original thought, induces a rapid 
circulation, and consequently extra heat, much more detvis- 
ively thaa the mere exercise of thought in ordinary reading 
or giving a casual attention to external objects. Severe 
application of this kind, bringing such a strain on the parts, 
should therefore not be long prolonged at any one time. 


FasornaTion oF Serrents.—Prof. Davip Curisty 
presented sometime since in the Scientific American a rela- 
tion of some personal observations on this subject tending 
to disprove the popular theory. Watching on one occasion 
the movements of two birds—thrushes—around a black 
snake, he made up his mind, with good reason, if his eye- 
sight was equal to the emergency, that the feathered crea- 
tures were waging a pitched battle with the reptile, and so 
far from being under fascination were adroit enough to 
drive their subtle antagonist to his coverts. Their move- 
ments corresponded accurately to those usually described in 
cases of fascination, and he entirely diseredits the truth of 
this theory. One good opservation by a careful observer 
should be valued as of very much greater value than hun- 
dreds by those who are not trained to the work, and we are 
inclined to accept the explanation as probably very near the 
truth. But there is a great tendency to build up opinions 
on too small a foundation, and it is necessary to remember 
that one observation of a contest between so resolute a 
bird as the thrush and 8 serpent does not disprove the likeli- 
hood of a fascination in other cases. We have, ourselves, 
known of an instance in which a bird and a frog were both 
simultaneously engaged with the same serpent. We cannot 
vouch for the feelings of the bird, but can be very sure that 
his frogship had no belligerent intentions on the snake, nor 
any nest of young tadpoles to defend. Prof. CHRrisTy’s 
philosophical principles are not of the best, as he appears to 
be of the school which applies to all the phenomena of life 
the measures of the foot-pounds and the physical forces. He 
thinks there can be no fascination because it does not draw 
as magnetism does, inversely as the distance. When this 
seductive style of philosophy, which we are meeting now at 
every turn, once gets hold of a man, its fascination is more 
potent than that of any serpent. It so engrosses his atten- 
tion that he sees nothing else, a most unfortunate accident 
to havpen to an observer of facts in nature as they are, and 
not as they must be demonstrated to be by a priori reason- 
ing. As in this case, so in multitudes of others, it leads to 
the utter neglect of a multitude of facts regarding life which 
put it and its wonderful phenomena on a stage of being far 
above all measurements in terms of physical force. Life is 
dependent upon and uses both matter and physical force, 
but it rules and uses them from the most rudimentary cell 
up to the mind of man, in a lordly way, by virtue of a prin- 
ciple, call it what we may, that transcends all measurement 
by the figures of the materialist. 

Prof. CHRISTY may say next that a priori there can be no 
such thing as mind power, because it often acts more power- 
fully at a distance than nearby. A public speaker will fas- 
cinate a whole audience down to the last man at the door 
when personally, near by, he can do nothing like it, and this 
is unphilosophical according to the new philosophy. 

Dancer From Stoves.—Much has been said recently 
of the transmission of carbonic oxide through red-hot cast 
iron, and of the very poisonous character of this gas. The 
subject has attracted particular attention in France, where 
at the Hospital of Chambery a peculiar epidemic disease 
made its appearance on the introduction of cast iron stoves. 
But the injurious effects aro shown by Dr. Derby, of Bos- 
ten, to be worse from the use of anthracite than from the 
bituminous coal used in France. The Manufacturer and 
Builder for June has a very instructive article on this whole 
subject of the penetration of gases through solids, illus- 
trated with diagrams. It shows clearly the process by which 
carbonic oxide is formed, and given off into aroom by a 
stove, and then sums up the results in language that all 
should heed: ‘*We are thus driven to the conclusion that 
this permeability of solids by gases is the originof many cases 
of hitherto’ mysterious illness, of delayed convalescence, 
and of chronic debility. The most important practical 
hint we can deduce from the above is to abolish all dampers 
which check the draught in stove-pipes, and to check and 
regulate the too strong draught by the admission of air into 
the pipe or flue over or beyond the fire, either by opening 
the door of the stove, or by providing a separate opening for 
the air to enter so that the combustion and consequent pro- 
duction of heat is not moderated by obstracting the escape 
of injurious gases, but by keeping the exit always entirely 
free and allowing a part of the air of the room to fill up the 
vacuum produced by the draught.” 

The last suggestion is a very important one, both for fur- 
naces as well as stoves. The more intelligent furnace deal- 
ers are now understanding the necessity and dispensing with | 





the old fashioned damper, Aside fren the transmutation of 


gas through metal there must be a passing of it through 

every crevice when a damper isclosed. If the gas were pro- 

duced in an absolutely tight receiver it‘would explode it. 

The gas must havea vent. If the receiver is less tightly 
closed, and the exit of the gas through it proper outlet is 
obstructed, it must find escape through every joint. This is 
the condition of furnaces; they are none of them absolutely 
tight in the joints. Many of them, for cheapness’ sake, are 
very carelessly builtin this regard. Thus when a damper 
is turned the gas is driven under a considerable pressure 
into the air chamber, to pass from there into the house 
above, and poison its atmosphere. It must be remembered 
that a high pressure enters into the problem, which no fur- 
nace can hold in, while the fire is turning coal into gas. 
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IHE COST OF MAKING HAY. 


This important item in the profit and loss account of 
farming depends upon sv many contingencies that any 
estimates must necessarily be more or less indetinite. In 
the first place good executive powers are required to di- 
rect the movements of the men employed; to take advan- 
tage of chances which may make or mar a dozen loads of 
hay, and to keep all hands working so that by a judicious 
division of labor nothing need be lost. Next the character 
of the mowing land must be considered; the effectiveness 
of the machinery used, and the skill of the men who work 
it; the working capacities of men and teams; the weight of 
the crop, and lastly the general character of the weather. 

A good mowing machine in first-rate order is of the great- 
est importance in the haying of the present day. Such an 
one, with a good team of horses, a good man to drive, and 
conditions generally favorable, ought to cut twelve acres in 
a day, at an average cost of 75 cents per acre, where the 
crop is heavy, say over two tons to the acre. If the crop 
falls below that average it may be cut at a less cost, perhaps 
as low as 37 cents per acre. Ten acres cut in a day may be 
considered very fair work, but farmers who leave their ma- 
chines out in all weathers, and perhaps through the winter, 
cannot expect them to do a maximum of work. In cutting 
ten acres with a four foot cutting bar a team of horses will 
travel about twenty miles. 

It is economical in all large meadows to use a tedder. 
The hay is made much more rapidly in this manner than by 
the old method of turning by hand; and as the tedder goes 
over the ground much faster than the mowing machine, the 
hay can often be prepared for the barn on the day of cutting, 
thus avoiding dalay and giving the farmer a chance to keep 
well up with whatever fine weather may fall to his lot. Be- 
sides all this the labor of cocking and spreading during suc- 
cessive days is dispensed with and a large saving made. 

With a wheel rake a boy can put twenty acres of hay in 
windrows in the course of a day, or as many acres as the 
horse can walk miles. 

The machines known as “ hay gatherers ’ and ‘* hay sweep- 
ers” we are not practically acquainted with, but they are 
said to serve & good purpose at the West, where they are 
principally used. 

Taking all calculable chances into account, hay may be 
stored in the barn in prime order, and with the aid of all the 
best machinery, at a cost of fifty to seventy-five cents per 
ton. Skillful and experienced managers have actually suc- 
ceeded in storing their crops at the rate of fifty cents; but 
this is an extreme case. On smaller farms, where machinery 
cannot be extensively used, it is impossible to gather the 
crop at less than one dollar per ton, andif no machinery at 
all is employed it will cost, at present prices, as much as 
three dollars. We know a good average New England 
farm, on which machinery is used as far as practicable, 
where the regularly estimated cost of gathering the crop is 
one dollar per tun. 

CORN FODDER. 


A correspondent of Hearth and Home, whose nom 
de plume is WILKERSON, but whose real name we suspect is 
better known in the literary world, has for some months con- 
tributed a series of papers from the current number of which 
we clip the following sensible advice on the subject of corn 
fodder: 

If I lived where I could keep a milk-cart a goin’ as some folks 
do, I'd go iu in a big way for sowed corn to feed green; but 
whenever I could, I'd give it one day's wiltin’ after bein’ cut. You 
may depend on it, there’s more milk in it. Andif the doctors 
can tell why, let ’em. 

So much for green fedder ; as for sowin’ it to get a stock o’ win- 
ter feed, all I’ve got to say is, it’s the peskiest thing to cureI 
ever had any thing to do with. 

If you've got an old open shed where you can set it up a ton at 
a time, so's the wind'll draw through it, and can leave it there 
for a month, say, before you stack it or mow it, there’sa good 
chance of its not gettin’ het; orif youcan shockit up tidy on 
dry, gravelly ground, and let it stand with a good snug cap on it 
for about six weeks, then fling down for a good hot day's sun- 
shine on the butts—there’s another pretty good chance; or if 
you’ve got an old airy loft where you can set iton end without 
mowin’ at all, there's another chance o' your keepin’ bright, 
sweet feed; but in the general way, there’s a pretty large chance 
o’ corn-fodder sp’ilin’, 

CANADA THISTLES. 


A correspondent of the Canada Farmer pro- 
fesses to be much amused at the dread of Canada thistles 
which exists in their native land and in the United States. 
He says that in the course of his experience he has pur- 
chased and partly cleaned two of the worst thistle farms that 
he ever saw. In fact he considers vigorous thistles a sign 
of good land, and where he sees thistles four or five feet 
high and an inch in diameter at the root he is sure of a good 
and deep soil. He has several methods of treavment, of 
which the following is one: 

“On pea ground, immediately after harvest, if the ground be 
dry and loose, plough the land two furrows deep, one plough fol- 
owing the other; then, as soon as ploughed, cultivate and har- 
row, and continue doing so, at intervals of a few days, as long as 
the land remains in a fit state to work. Manure on the surface, 
plough again in spring, sow with spring wheat or barley, and 
seed with clover (i0 or 12 lbs. to the acre, if more the better) ; 
cut the first crop of clover about the end of June, and as soon as 
the second is a foot high, plough it under; cultivate and harrow 
us after the pea harvest, and if properly tilled afterwards, you 
have done with Canada thisties on that piece of land.” 

Good summer fallowing in a dry season will also exter- 
minate them and leave the land in condition for other 
crups. This correspondent’s directions do not appear to con- 
template land which cannot be ploughed. Verhaps such 
land is not found in Canada; at any rate we would like to 
know how to clear it of thistles. 

—Tue Fares of the State of Minnesota are setting 
apart portions of their farms for the raising of forest trees, 
and maple seeds are in active demand, 
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— The Senate devoted a good part of five 
days to the Franking bill, and although no con- 
clusion is as yet reached, there is an apparent 
determination to settle its fate in one way or 
another before final adjournment. A motion 
to postpone it until the next session was lost by 
a two-thirds’ vote, and the existing law regard- 
ing the free transmission of newspapers as ex- 
changes was confirmed by the adoption of an 
amendment. A test vote on Mr. MORRILL’s 
amendment indicated a defeat of the bill which 
was reported from the Committee of the Whole 
to the Senate on Saturday. A general: bill was 
passed authorizing the Secretary of War to 
deliver condemned cannon to cities or munici- 
palities which may request them for the pur- 
pose of erecting monuments to soldiers. The 
fees of Pension Agents were equalized, anda 
bill extending the Hemestead Act to soldiers 
was reported from the House. Mr. GARFIELD’ 
substitute for the Currency bill was agreed to 
in the House, and the Senate bill was passed 
by a vote of 98 to 21, the amendment retiring 
$50,000,000 of greenbacks being stricken out. 
The resolution favoring a recognition of bel- 
ligerent rights on the part of the Cubans gave 
rise to an exciting debate, in the course of 
which Mr. Brn@HaM succeeded in bringing in 
a substitute instructlng the President to remon- 
strate against the manner in which the war 
is conducted, and authorizing him to solicit 
the aid of other governments in compelling an 
‘observance of the laws of civilized warfare by 
the contending parties. This substitute was 
passed on the next day, showing that the Presi- 
dent's views, as expressed in his late message, 
find strong support among members of the 
House. The Fortificatioa bill appropriating 
$1,264,000 was passed on Monday, and a re- 
markable bill was introduced authorizing the 
President to open negotiations with the British 
North American Provinces for their admission 
as States of the Union. The only reason for 
doubting the Fenian origin of this bill is the 
fact that Ireland is not included in the annexa- 
tion scheme. 

— Attorney-General Hoar sent in his re- 
signation on Wednesday, thereby taking every- 
body by surprise excepting some thirty Wasb- 
ington correspondents, each of whom has known 
the Secretary’s intentions for several weeks. 
The resignation was to take effect on the ap- 
pointment of a successor, and had not long to 
wait, for a second surprise was promptly fur- 
nished in the nomination of Mr. Amos T. AKER- 
MAN, of Georgia, whose name was sent to the 
Senate for confirmation on Thursday, but has 
not yet been acted upon, the Senate being anx- 
ious to find out something about him before 
confirming his nomination. Mr. AKERMAN was 
selected partly because it was deemed important 
that the South should be represented in the 
Cabinet. Although comparatively unknown at 
the North he is a prominent member of the 
Southern bar, and bis appointment, so far as 
we can gather from our exchanges, is accepta- 
‘ble to the Southern Republicans. He has, for 
the past eight months, creditably filled the office 


‘of United States District Attorney for Georgia. 


He is a New Hampshire man by birth, a gradu- 


‘ate of Dartmouth College, and has for the 


greater part of his life resided in Georgia, where 
he has gained a high reputation as a lawyer and 
politician. His record during the war is said to 
place his loyalty above suspicion, and altogether 
the appointment seems to give as much satis- 
faction as is usually occasioned by President 
GBANT'S nominations. Rumors of other Cabinet 
changes are naturally set afloat in consequence 
of the Attorney-General's resignation, but they 
have not as yet been traced to any authentic 
source. 

— After Rep ‘Crovn’s first experience in 
Washington he protested that he would not visit 
New York, asserting that white men were all 
alike, and that he did not waat to see any more of 
them. His successful speech, however, or some 
other reason, caused a change in his feelings, and 
he not only declared that he would speak in New 
York, but carried out his threat by addressing 
an audience in Cooper Institute, where,a large 
meeting was held with a view of convincing the 
Indians of our kindly feelings. RED CLouD's 
speech was in his usual style, but was not so 
effective as that which was delivered at Wash- 
ington. The Rev. HowarD CrosBy made a 
very brief, pithy, and pointed address to the 
Indians, who expressed themselves by grunts of 
applause. The delegation remained in town for 
several days, and is now‘well on its way home. 


—M. Prevost Parapot will soon present 
his credentials to President GRANT as Enyoy of 
France. His name is well known to the lite- 
rary world as a member of the French Acade- 
my; as a Professor of French Literature at Aix; 
48 &@ writer for the Journal des Debats and other 
Parisian papers, and as the author of numerous 
Pamphlets and essays, whose merits have gained 

him a high repute among the liberal thinkers of 
so His appointment as Mimster Resi- 
“a ~ dorama is a compliment to us as 
Premthtenans him, for he is the most eminent 
offidla? aigusa has visited America in an 
Awother tact Thain LAFAYETTE was here, 
ich adds to his fitnessas 
that he is an excel- 


Constitution, which 


were widely quoted and 
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highly praised. The Emperor, it seems, is keen 
enough to send us a representative in whose 
presence personal allusions in English will be 
unsafe, and who'is undoubtedly competent to 
make any keen and comprehensive observations 


‘| which may perhaps bear fruit in the promised 


liberal reforms in France. We have heard that 
European heads sometimes turn gray 1n the 
effort to comprehend American politics; and as 
M. PaRaDoL is in the prime of life, we infer 
that his may be a good test case if he attempts 
to gain an exhaustive understanding of Repub- 
lican simplicity as demonstrated at Washington. 


—— 


—The Western Pacific Railroad Company 
has not given up its designs upon the island of 
Yerba Buena in San Francisco harbor, although 
the motion to give it, or half of it, to the com- 
pany was defeated in Congress on Friday by a 
vote of 80 to 82, Such asmall majority is of 
course simply aggravating, and as one honorable 
gentleman, who voted with the majority, has 
moved a reconsideration, we may expect that a 
vigorous effort will be made to pass it when it is 
next before the House This matter of rail- 
road subsidies is a very excellent and praise- 
worthy and admirable thing when not carried 
too far. In the case of the Western Pacific 
Railroad, which is the western section of the 
line from Omaha to the Pacific, government 
aid has already been extended in the shape of 
land grants and bonds amounting in the aggre- 
gate to over $100,000 000, The present terminus 
of the road is at Oakland, a small town on the 
eastern shore of San Francisco harbor, and the 
water is so shallow that a long wharf or a better 
landing is indispensable. The island of Yerba 
Buena is situated just so as to meet all the 
requirements of the company, but it belongs to 
the United States, whose liberality in giving 
away land is, however, so proverbial that the 
company does not hesitate to ask for half of the 
island, thinking no doubt that the whole will be 
naturally absorbed in the course of time. The 
island is worth, according to various estimates, 
from two million to five million dollars, and 
although we would have Congress liberal in 
helping forward all great commercial enter- 
prises, we ean hardly see the propriety in 
making such a present as this toa corporation 
already rich in lands, credit and opportunities, 


—The public, or that portion of it which 
has money to invest in Central Pacific Railroad 
bonds, has been saved. from a dangerous coun- 
terfeit by the activity of our deteetive police. 
Last November a formidable gang of counter- 
feiters was captured on Staten Island, and from 
information received at that time the existence 
of a carefully executed plate for printing $1,000 
bonds was suspected, and officers set about 
hunting it down. It was followed to London, 
and thence to Paris, where the officers at last 
laid hands on it, waiting for its owners, in the 
possession of an agent, who is supposed to be 
entirely innocent of complicity. The plate is 
very perfect, is made to print coupons, and 
would doubtless have caused much loss if im- 
pressions therefrom had been thrown upon the 
market. Some of the counterfeiters who were 
interested in this plate were captured last fall, 
and the remainder will probably keep quiet for 
the present, or until a new plate can be finished. 
— The different schemes for equalizing 
representation are just now exciting attention 
and comment all over the country, and some 
steps have even been taken in this and other 
States toward securing a representation for 
those minorities whose interests are now at the 
mercy of the politically victorious majority. 
Our present system is almost, if not: quite as 
objectionable in some particulars as that which 
caused the English reform in 1832. Specula- 
tions.as to the possibility of making a more 
just apportionment ‘were: begun early in the 
present cuntury, the problem being how to 
secure a legislative body which shall fairly rep- 
resent the whole body of electors, or in other 
words a legislature in which every elector shall 
have a representative. A moment's reflection 
will show that as otr state and federal govern- 
ments are at present constituted a large propor- 
tion of the defeated political party is totally 
unrepresented; and it is with a view to righting 
this .manifest wrong that statesmen are taxing 
their ingenuity. The best known plan was 
devised by Mr. Hake, of England. According 
to this plan the whole number of yoters is divi- 
ded by the whole number of representatives to 
obtain the quota of representation. Each voter 
deposits at the polls a paper on which are the 
names of ali the candidates, or as many of them 
as he pleases, written in the order of his prefer- 
ence. In counting the votes, any candidate 
who receives a number of votes equal to the 
quota of representation is declared elected. 
When a ‘candidate has obtained this quota his 
votes up to that number are laid aside, and all 
that he has Over and above are passed to the 
credit of ihe candidate next in order of prerer- 
ence. If all the votes are used before the full 
number of representatives is chosen, the defi- 
ciency is made up by declaring the election of 
those who come nearest to the reyuired number. 
Another plan is known as cumulative voting. 
The quota being ascertained as befere, each 
voter shall have as many votes as there are repre- 
sentatives to be elected, and shall be at liberty 
to cast them all for one candidate or divide 
them among several. This plan has been 
proposed in Congress and in at least one 
State Convention. A third plan is list-voting. 
Numbered lists of candidates, each containing 
the names of as many representatives as are 
to be chosen, in the order of preference, are 
deposited with the proper authorities. Each 
elector gives his vote for a particular list. The 
whole number of votes for thet list is divided 





by the electorial quota, and the result gives the 
number of candidates chosen on that list. 
“For example: if there be 15 representatives 
to be elected, 15,000 voters, and 5 lists of can- 
didates, list A, receiving 5,000 votes, secures 5 
representatives; list B, receiving 4,000 votes, 
secures 4 representatives; list C, receiving 
3,000 votes, secures 3 representatives; list D, 
receiving 2,000 votes, secfires 2 representatives; 
list E, receiving 1,000 votes, secures 1 repre- 
sentative. In case of a vacancy caused by death 
or resignation, election on more than one list, 
or other cause, the place is to be supplied by 
the candidate next in order. This plan would 
operate thus, in a State having 100,000 voters 
and 10 representatives in Congress to choose, 
and 3 parties with a lisi, list A receiving 60,000 
votes; list B receiving 30,000 votes; list C re- 
ceiving 10,000 votes. The quota, or electoral 
quotient, being 10,000, list A would be entitled 
to 6 representatives, list B to 3, and list C to 1. 
The 6 highest names on list A, the 3 highest on 
list B, and the highest on list C, would then be 
chosen as the representative of the State in 
Congress.” We quote this example from a 
late number of Putnam's Magazine. Mr. HARE'S 
plan, or something like it has been tried in the 
Swiss Republic and has been found to work well. 
It seems evident that some changes are neces- 
sary before we can claim to have a just system of 
representation, and the plans which we have 
sketched certainly look as if they would effect 
very great improvements. It is probable that no 
new system would work with perfect smoothness 
at first, but experience would suggest remedies, 
and the general principles of the reform are 80 
manifestly advantageous that if the plan were 
once adopted it would never be voluntarily 
given up. 


— The Commissioners of Fisheries for 
the State of New York having completed their 
arrangements for the artificial culture of shad, 
will be happy to exhibit the process, in all its 
stages, to any persons interested in the matter 

They have established their operations at and 
near MULL’s fishery, on the Hudson river, about 
ten miles below Albany, and adjacent to Cory- 
MAN’s Landing, where they are now hatching 
100,000 young shad daily. Mr. SrTH GREEN 
has charge of the establishment, which is thor- 
oughly and [practically successful, and will ex- 
hibit the entire process. from the impregnation 
of the egg, through the various states of the 
embryo, to the production of the perfect fish. 
The Commissioners are particularly anxious 
that all who doubt the feasibility of artificial 
pisciculture, or who are about introducing the 
practice in other waters, should call at the place 
mentioned and see the operation in all its detail. 
The experience of the Connecticut Commis- 
sioners justifies the hope that with proper pro- 
tection shad may be restored to the Hudson in 
something like their former numbers. In the 
Connecticut river this season they have been 
more abundant than for thirty years past, and 
even the fishermen are beginning to acknow)l- 
edge the wisdom of that legislation against 
which they at first rebelled. 


—The Musical Festival at the skating 
rink in this city—by courtesy called the coli- 
seum—was a great success in all but the finan- 
cial sense, It afforded a week’s entertainment 
of the highest style of music rendered by many 
elubs and societies, assisted by distinguished 
soloists more in number than are often brought 
together. It was called a centennial celebra- 
tion of BEETHOVEN'S birthday, though antici- 
pating the date by six months. Not much of 
BERTHOVEN’S music was given for the very sub- 
stantial reason that the public taste, being some- 
what different from that of cultivated artists, 
prefers other styles. The whole affair, which 
was truly on a scale of grandeursurpassing any- 
thing of like kind ventured on in this city 
before, was got up at short notice, and the 
managers deserve great credit for their energy. 
though their minor arrangemeuts diminished 
the attendance which might have been expected 
from tho public. 

——<~—— 
FOREIGN. 


—The death of Cuartes Droxens is still 
an absorbing topic in England, and his grave 
is said to be completely covered by the flowers 
which visitors have thrown upon it. Ina few 
days we shall have a full report of Dean Stan- 
LEY’S sermon on the great novelist. Mr. Dick- 
ENS left a fortune of about $80,000. Considera- 
ble anxiety is felt regarding the crops or the 
present year, as the weather has been very dry 
not only in Great Britain but on the continent. 
The new iron clad Sultan has just been launched, 
and is said by English authorities to be the 
most formidable and efficient iron clad affoat; 
so much superior in fact to any other similar 
vessel that it is difficult to find a standard of 
eomparison. The Sultan is 325 feet long, draws 
25 feet of water, and is 5,226 tons burden. Her 
plating is very heavy, being 9 inches thick at 
the water line, with heavy teak backing. She 
carries 18 six hundred pounders. It is estimated 
that she will attain a speed of 14 knots. 


——_ 


—The authorities of the Dominion of 
Canada have terminated the system of granting 
licenses to foreigners to fish within three nauti 
cal miles of the shore, except so far as stipulated 
in the treaty of 1818 in the virtue of which the 
fishermen of the United States are at liberty to 
take fish of all kinds along the southern shore 
of Newfoundland between Cape Ray and the 
Quirpon Islands, and also at certain other 
places including a great part of the coast of 
Labrador. Under British acts now in force, 
any officer of Her Majesty’s navy and many 





| other royal and Canedian officials are author- | 
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ized to search and seize without warning any 
foreign vessels trespassing upon the fishing 
grounds reserved for Canadian subjects. Secre- 
tary BouTWELL has issued a circular notifying 
American fishermen of these laws, and pre- 
scribing fines and imprisonments as penalties 
for a violation thereof. ' 











FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 








NEW YORK, June 21, 1870. 


The Preduce Exchange was the scene of an nn- 
usual excitement on Wednesday and Thursday, owing 
to the presence of purchasers for the French and English 
markets, in view of an aticipated failure of the growing 
crops in those countries by reason of drouth. Prices 
tended strongly upward and there was every prospect 
of a week or more of speculation when the telegraph 
announced a favorable turn of the weather in England 
and orders were partially withdrawn, or the limits re- 
duced, at the close of the week, A short grain crop is 
however still probable, unless the weather should be 
remarkably favorable, and produce brokers are prepar- 
ing for a sharp campaign, 

Shipments of Cotton from Southern ports to Foreign 
markets are very active, the aggregate of the week 
reaching 40,320 bales, against only 6,798 bales last year. 
The total exports todate are 2,022,000 bales, and the 
crop receipts are 2,800,748 bales. The crop year ends 
August 3ist. 

Wall Street is dull in almost all its subdivisions. 
The Gold-room is barely recognizable with the index 
remaining stationery, or fluctuating lazily fram 11234 to 
11224. Foreign Exchange is tolerabiy steady on a basis 
of 10934 for 60 days bills on London, and money is easy 
at 4@5 per cent on call loans. 

The Stock Exchange was devoid of any general 
excitement throughout the week. The chief interest 
on Monday centered on the new Tennessee Bonds, 
which on the recent speculation created in its progress, 
ran up to 65@6534 # cent., and the sales of the day, re- 
gistered at the Boards,independent of private contracts 
amount to $375,000. In the Miscellaneous Shares there 
was a further rise in Western Union Telegraph. In the 
Raiiways, prices were pretty well sustained, but at the 
close of the day the quotations yielded to a prevailing 
dullness in nearly all the New York and Western 
Roads. : 

Washington Advices this afternoon are to the 
effect that when the Funding bill comes up for consid- 
eration, Mr. LAWRENCH, of Ohio will offer an amend- 
ment, authorizing the issue of one hundred millions of 
TWO per cent. bonds, which shall be legal reserve for 
National banks, and convertible at any time into green- 
backs. The Senate Finance Committee this morning 
disagreed to Garfield’s Currency bill, and insisted on, 
and obtained a Committee of conference. 


Quotations for the week ending June 21. 

High- Low- 

est. est, 
American Gold Coin.......s0.+- 11234 118% 

1, ie INE Dh ccnscnesecncnpgnecencs 118g 118 
U. S. 5-20’s, Cou "62 ...... cocsocccescs Steg 11S 
U.S. 5-208, Cou "64... .cecceeseseeenee 11% 1LL4 
U. 8, 5-20’s, Cou "65 ......seeree00e+. Llsg UDy 
8. 5-20's, Cou "67.....0cececeeceree. ld 11334 
U. 8S. 5-20’s, Cou ’68..... oer acne cones 14S s«118% 
8. 10-40 Cou’......0.. ecccce 10835 10836 
SB. 10-40, Reg... .ccccccccccscccee» 108%¢ 10836 

» SB. CULTENCY 68......csceerecceeoes 11436 114 
N. ¥. Cent. and Hudson consol..... 100°¢ 9854 

N. ¥. Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 96 95 
Harlem o.....ccckeystorcccccccctocses 14556 Mk 
Reading. .....cccecccncserenscdenccdes 10835 10744 
MMOD) EROEO ccccccccsctcncs<cccncssss MOOK ME 
Saec bcesecssocsvsveses SOG OBE 
cocce ta ae 844¢ 
Northwestern pref.....ce.0.scecseoee We 89% 
Rock Island...,..4.-s-cesececcessoeee 12k Lig 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............. 6853 6744 
Milwaukee and St. Paul pf......... 8334 824 
Pacific Mail........ccecceccccccceee-- 445% 4346 


U 
0. 
0 
U 








PRODUCE MARKETS, 








NEW YORK, June 21, 1870. 
Receipts of Produce during the week ending June 


20, were as follows: 
Cotton, bales,......... 7,062;\Cornmeal, bags...... 
kiggs. bbls eccece 9,922) Hemp, bales.....00.. 
Flour, bbis.. ..91,930| Hops, bales 

W heat, bush -1,008, 731 | Pork, bbis..... 
Corn, bush. , . 830,819 

Vats, sve 2 

Rye, bush......... 

Barley, bush.... 

Malt, bush........... 24,322; Tobacco, hhds,...... 
bi : «.. _ 279) Tobacco, bxs.and cs. . 

Peas, bush........... 5,992} Wool, bales........... 2,400 
Cornmeal, bbls....... 1,022 


Butter—Receidts contine moderate as shown by our 
tabie, but they are sufficient for local demand and there 
are no indications of epeculstian such as the dairymen 
would like to create by holding their stock. The re- 


ports from the country assure a large supply which | 


must sooner or later come on the market. 
State fresh pails, ® M .............. cee ee 
State, half firkin tubs, extra, ®@ b 
State, half firkin ed pew to fine, # B 
8 Welsh tubs, good to fine. # D...... 
State firkins, # D.......-..00-+0- 
Orange fresh pails, # 2 . 
Pennsylvania tres! pe # b.. ‘ 
Western Reserve, firkins, # B.. sik 
Cheesc—There are no material changes to note in 
the market, The tendency is downward owing toa 
heavy crop, and the continued weakness of the English 
market. We quote: : 
State Factories, extra to - @14}¢ 
State Factories, fair to g @13 
State Factories, ordinary, ®@ ....,, sees. 9@IL 
State Factories. skimmed, b 
State farm Dairies ® M........ceceveseceee cece 


' Gotten has been depressed and dealings are rather 


Closing prices on Monday were as follows: 
Uplands. Mobile. WN, O. 


Ordinary.....0.0s00- 17 m1 
Good Ordinary... 16 aq y° 
- ea 


e quote: 


Eggs—We note large receiyts of Western and 
prices are lower and rather unsteady, We ny 


Flour and Meal—State and Western Flour has 
been alternately dull and in request its prices fluctua- 
ting and the market uncertain. excitement dur- 
ing ot the week was intense owing to European 
news, but our later reports show a dull and heavy mar-~ 
ket. We quote: 


Superfine State and Western ..............$5. 
xtra MB, GEG. 00 oc ccceedcs cece 
Extra Ohio, round-hoop shipping brands mane D6, 
Ohio, trade and family brands,..,...6,10@8,60 
Extra City, shipping...........00....00+e000,9h 
Poor to fancy extra Missouri..............6,20@10,00 
Southern good ordinary to choice extra. . .7,25@10,25 
Rye fiour has been in less demand at $4,75@5, 
infec to ee see ¥ bel. ernmes Pat no omen 
 25@5, r yellow and w tern ; $5,20@5, 
for Jersey, and-$5,75 for Brandywine. 2 bbL m a 
Wheat experienced a shi ad 
with Flour, but Friday it fell Hey oe mode dy few vd 
ately activedemand. We quote; 
White Western # bush.................. vi 
Red and Amber Western, # bush. pers 
No. 1 Spring, delivered, # bush. . 1,35@1, 
ue.3 5 ring, delivered # bush, ‘ 


Sees eoesenes 


esee 2 m 
Amber State, in store # bush............. 1,48@1,45 


Provisions—Pork has been in limited request 
barely steady prices. We quote: —_ se 


New Mess, ® bbl. 








Prime Mi i: 
Prime ah bess eae 


Beef has been 
ous in fair demand at Steady rates, We 
Plain Mess, 
— —— ® tence 
Time ess, tense 
India Mess, per tierce. q 


Sundries.—We 
Broom Corn, Red, 


7 


@bb...,.,...... 
® bbl... [a 


eeee 


TOPO Omer ewes eeens 








ern, # b., 
Ginseng. Western, # b.... 
Clover Seed, prime, @ b, 
Rough Flaxseed, # bush 
Timothy Seed, ® b 

Aang ay Live Geese. 


1. 
Common Potatoes, # bbl. . 
Ducks, # pair... 
Strawberries, ® quart.... 
Cherries, # b 
== 


— 
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MONDAY, June 20, 1870, 


. Beeves—Receipts for the week 7 
is so large that prices have declined seatty an cnet 
t forthe week, but a better quality prevents a furth 
decline. Several droves of very excellent animals h: “J 
come in, and the lean kine which are left on hand ened 
but. poor chance for sale. We quote: gs 
Poor to medium cattle, ®# D........ 
Medium to fair steerer Sis 
Prime to extra bullocks : eget” 
Cows.—Receipts for the week 97 

Miich Cows do not show much change, Orn Peat 
head averaged $75 each, and another lot ranged from 
$50 to $95, two extra fine animals selling tor $120 apiece 


Veal Calves—Receipts for the w : 

ay gl is — dine animals selling sti 
ae - Common State Calves qj ; 

Calves averaged $9,75 each. vee 96 >. Bptermilk 


Sheep and Lambs—Receipts for the 
= is a falling off - ome, — ‘there is no perceptinn 
ange in prices. Ordina’ eep bri i 
good 5% @6c., and extra fine 8c. Ee TO ae 


Swine—Receipts for the 25 ‘ 
bring 1Eze. Live 9400 VR 28. Dressed Hogs 








WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRICES 
OURRENT—For the week ending June 21 
Atlantic wie " . aby y Me Shirtiaaae 


American Star........ 
Wamsutta ..... - 








Dunmnels.ceses ce sveeeed 
- Mass. E......... ly 
in. Pepperell E.....13 
ctl (TT 
in. O.. 

n. i 

n. Atlantic N...... 

n. Bedford R...... 8} 


4 Atlantic L,....... 
dian Orchard (..,,.13 
8 ell 


OOCn G00 OS 
mourning. 
Lnd’n & Simp. 
son's, mourn’g .- 10@10} 
Spragues, shirting....103¢ 
. purple.....1134 





peeeeesy 





SSERREP 
P 


sete eeereeeses 
seeeeees 





yctory Hi, lazed. -... 4 
ashington, “* .... 
Bleached Cottons, 
3—4 Boot R.... eee 9 
Amosk 
PearlRiver. 





4—4 Boot 8......00000. Kennebec, 2-3.........22% 
4—4 Androscog’in..... Brown Drills. 
att Bing ee G 12g 


Cottonades. 
N. Y. M CamietJeans.25 
nn eeesecepses 2 


_ . as, ee 55 
uonneee Flannels. 


soccccsecscoes sia | JNADAKITIS, FiAil....++- 


ass. 
Tremont A 


Willimantic SF. 
Willimantic 
Boccepeecee 


Holyo eases 
C C Cotton...........-4 











L. HOOPES, General Produce Commission Merchant, 
94 Warren street, New York. Send for Weekly 
Price Current—Marking Plate and Shipping Cards— 
furnished free. Returns made promptly. 








Facts for the Ladies. 

I have used my Wheeler & Wilsvn Sewing- 
Machine six years without the least repairs, do- 
ing all my family sewing, consisti g of coats, 
overcoats, pants, and vests, down to the finest 
of sewing, even patching old coats and pants. 
Besides that I have earned six hundred dollars 
($600) in the six years. I have earned $30 with 
one needle, Give me the Wheeler & Wilson 
in preference to all others. 

New Milford, Ct. Mrs. Lucy Durer. 

——— > 
Interesting to Ladies. 

. » +.‘ We have had a Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine in nearly constant use in our fam- 
ily for ten years. During all that time it has 
been in perfect working order and has done @ 
large amount of work. With the exception of 
twelve cents for a, thread-spring cap to replace 
one lost, it has never cost anything for repairs. 

D. Lana@wortsy, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
—_~+._—-—- 

The Phrenological Journal 
begins its 5ist volume with the July number. 
Since its change in form this old monthly has 
become one of the most popular of the mage 
zines, and we have reason to beileve that none 
have been more prospezous than this during the 
past season. Another important change was the 
union of PAcKARD's MonTaLy with this, and 
they are now published as one under the com- 
bined management of the editors of both. The 
publisher is making a most liberal offer of ® $5 
CtRoMo to all subscribers who send at once, 
with 20 cents extra for mailmg. If anything 
more liberal than this is wanted, wo do not know 
what it would be. 

Specimen numbers of the Phrenological rf 
sent at 15 cents each. Address all orders t0 >: 





R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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